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puecrs s+ L EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, OPEN DAILY from 10 4.x. till 10 r.x., illustrating the 





tions aa Improvements of the last ten years in Electrical Engi- 
ov newomgee the = Ley applications of Electricity. _ 
Town = Coun! recees in Domestic 


ting, pe Ay in specially furnished roo: 
“Bec Passenger Lift from Main Floor to Gallery. 





PDOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The DAY appointed for 
RECEIVING WORKS by Candidates is WEDNESDAY, February 17th, 
and the day of ELECTION, FRIDAY, 19th. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 20, Hanover- 
square URSDAY, 21st January, at 8.30 Mr. 
BROWNING, Mu A VE P.R. Hist. s., will read a Paper on “The Evolution 

of the Family.’ 


yicr ICTORIA INSTITUTE.—Meeting, MONDAY, 
ary 18th, at 8 o'clock. Paper entitled ‘The Weak Side of 
W. SLATER, F.E.S.—8, Adelphi-terrace, 








oteral | Belection,’ by J. 
Charing Cross. 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY core Sor sgt! 19), at Three o'clock, Professor VICTOR 
HORSLEY, F.R RST of TWELVE LECTURES on ‘The Structure 
and Functions of the ae System—the Brain.’ 

One Guinea the Course. 

at (January 21), at Three o'clock, A. S. MURRAY, Esq., 
LL.D. F.8.A. FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘Some Aspects of 
Greek Sculpture in Reliof.’ 

Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY Sogn! Oe o Three o'clock, ProfessorJ. A. FLEMING, 
MA. FIRST ECTURES on ‘The Induction Coil and 
Alternate - am f } Ry 

Half-a-Guinea. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, ‘Iwo Guineas. 


FRIDAY Nerd ran. Nine o'clock, the pees | Hon. hey RAY- 
LEIGH, M. §., on ‘The Composition of Wate: 
admit the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their Friends only are 





QOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT will give a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
apon ‘The REVIVAL of PLATONISM, as eae by the ART of the 
RENAISSANCE,’ in the Lecture Theatre on WED! DAY, February 
ith, and Five Following Wednesdays, at 3.45 p.m. Lime Light Illustra- 
—. ane Syllabus and Tickets apply to the Lecrvrer, 53, Colville- 
ga ens, 


I ONDON SOCIETY for the EXTENSION of 
4 UNIVERSITY TEACHING—CHELSEA CENTRE. 
ea rit a COURSES of TEN LECTURES is to be given in 
At the BRITISH MUSEUM (by permission of the Trustees), 
i celregs ART and LIFE.’ ‘Ten Demonstrative Lectures. By Miss 
nie Sellers, On the Parthenon Marbles, and Miss Millington- 
lathbury, illustrated from the Parthenon Marbles and other Monuments 
i the es On TUESDAY, at 8.30 p.m., beginning January 19th. 
r the Course. 10s.; ‘Teachers, 5s. Artisan’s Tickets may be 
obtained in the Elgin Room, 2s. 6d., at the First Lecture. 

At CHELSEA TOWN cae 1g, EUROPE in the MIDDLE AGES to 
the TIME of DANTE’ R. Gardiner, D.C.L. On FRIDAYS, at 
3e.m., beginning January 

DANTE ‘P PARADISO.’ By P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. On TUESDAYS, 
at3 P.M., ses 26th. 
Fee for or ese Courses, ll. ; for the two together, 30s. Teachers 
oat Tickets may be obtained in the Lecture-Roomat the opening 








(;RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall-street, E.C.— 

Course of Lectures ‘On the GEOMETRY of 8’ TATISTICS’ will 
be delivered by KARL PEAKSON, M.A., on TUESDAY, January 19th, 
and WEDNESDAY. January 20th (Curves and Diagrams), THURSDAY, 
January 21st, and FRIDAY, January 22nd (Maps and (ee lp 
The Lectures, which will be i d Limelight 
Ilustration, are free to the Public and commence at 6 P. 








“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
Senieoes five ey $a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
agen egeing and handling the barmnand materials, plates, 
jocks, tools, &. use for the New Processe 
othe ve raison d'étre of the Victoria-street waaibee is the variet; 
of examples from which the students work. No one artist can teac 
drawing in lino without ¢ tending to mannerism.” 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria-street, S.W. 


8 SECRETARY and AMANUENSIS.—A young 

Teds, age 22, desires ENGAGEMENT as above. Under-graduate 

Lond. Univ. Shorthand; German and French acquired abroad.— 
Address A P., 12, Alwyne-place, Canonbury, N. 


AY YOUNG LADY SHORTHAND and TYPE- 
ving own machine) — RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CORRESPONDENCE CLERK or SECRET. 4 ‘Thoroughly expe- 
tienced. Two and a half years in JB) 8 Otce. —A. W., 22, Priory- 
road, Bedford Park, Chiswick, 8. V 


DVERTISER desires a | met as LIBRARIAN 
or ae SECRETARY. ks and writes French, s 

Italian, has geod knowledge of Greek, Latin, German, and 

Address } Stoma, &4, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HORTHAND, TYPING, and FRENCH.—Lady 
—— nes MORNING ENGAGEMENT. Good references.—J., 24, 




















(CONTRIBUTIONS upon Current and General 
trearegPUCATIONAL TOPICS invited. Authors of repute Uberally 





to All scripts within 
urteen days. —Address Eorror, at LL. 6 's Central Advertisement 
Offices, Londo: 





J OURNALIST (25 years’ experience on First-Class 
Daily and Weekly) oe to immediate ENGAGEMENT. Successful 
Fditor, and Expert in every Department. Thoroughly trustworthy.— 
A. B., care of Messrs. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There is a 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL in a well-known CHAR- 
TERED ACCOUNTANT'S Office in the City. Premium 150 guineas, 
ae returnable by way of bonuses.—Address Purit, care of Street & 
., 0 Cornhill, E.( 


OW FEW CAN WRITE CORRECTLY, and 
how very few express their a gracefully and with pre- 
Sect Pete Bee yoo punctuation, and style of writing (whether of 
importa: snd. vate letters, essays, poems, sermons, public addresses, or 
MSS. INTENDED for the PRESS), most CAREFULLY REVISED by 
G. WASHINGTON MOON, Hon. F.RS.L., Author of ‘The Dean’s 
English,’ ‘Bad English Exposed,’ ‘The Reviser’s English,’ and other 
critical works ‘on the English language.—Terms on application at 15, 
New Burlington-street, W., London. 


PRINCIPAL of the ROYAL COLLEGE, 
COLOMBO. 











The Government of Ceylon desires to secure the services of a 
Graduate in Honours (Layman) of one of the Universities to succeed 
the present Principal of the Royal College, who will shortly retire on 

a. Candidates must be of an not under 30, and not exceed- 

g 40 years, and must have some experience in School Management. 
Those who have had experience in one of the larger Public Schools 
will have the preference. ‘The salary offered is 9 9,600 Rupees, with 
Free Quarters, the total money value of the emoluments being about 


The Principal is entitled to pension, but will have to pay his own 
passage money. The newly-ap ofticer would be expected to 
start in time to take up his duties on May 3rd, when the Next Term 
Commences. 

Applications, which should be in writing, should be addressed to the 
Private Secretary, Colonial Office, Lon on, 8.W., and should be 
received on or before F ‘ebruary lst. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and a Ik 

The Council is ax es appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEM STRY, at a ce of 1501. per 








ARIS.—The ATHENAUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli. 


~“CHOOL for MODERN ORIENTAL STUDIES 
h (established by the Imperial Institute in union with University 
College and King’s College, Tandoa's —A Public Lecture, in connexion 
with this School, will be delivered on THURSDAY, January 2ist, in the 
‘Lheatre of University Col Gower-street, W. C., by Major-General 
Sir FREDERIC OLDOMIE” C.B. K.C.8.L., the Imperial eer 
Lecturer in Persian. tileacche subject of the Lecture will be ‘PERSIA 
its Language and Lite 
JOHN ERIC ERIC HSEN, “Esq LL.D. F.K.S., President of University 
College. will take the Chair. 
The doors will be open at4 te 3, ers the Lecture will commence at 5 Pp. 
The Pu blic will be admitted F 


Kis *S OOS LONDON. 


PRACTICAL WORK in PHYSICS for the B.Sc. EXAMINATION 
of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 1892. 

The CLASS will BEGIN JANUARY 20, 1892, fale will be held every 
WEDNESDAY EVENING from 6.30 to 9, and every SA’ AY 
MORNING from 10 to 1, for Practical Work in Heat, Light, Electricity, 
Magnetism, and other Branches of Physics 

For prospectus apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 




















KING S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The College 
adjoins Somerset House, and is close to the Temple Station of 
the District Railway. It provides Education for Young Men in 
Theology, Literature (Ancient and Modern), Science, Engineering, 
Electricity, and Medicine. It has alse a School of Fine 
Department for the Preparation of Candidates for the Civil Service. 
The Instruction in the College is adapted for Students above the age of 
Sixteen; but there is also a School to which Boys under Sixteen are 
admitted. (Occasional Students can attend Lectures on any particular 
subject, and there are Evening as well as ‘Technical Classes for 
Students engaged during the Day. 

‘The several Departments REOPEN— 

Department of ‘Theology, General Literature, Science, Engineering, 
on THURSDAY, January 14. : 

Department of Evening C lasses, MONDAY, heater th 18. 

Department of the School, WEDNESDAY, ‘January 20. 

‘The Prospectus of any Department may be obtained by application to 


he Office, or by letter addressed to 
‘casi J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 





annum.—Requests by rticulars and 
and references, should be forwarded before February 13th, 1892, to 
Cardiff, January 8th, 1892. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


I R. BONN, 





for more than twenty years Pro- 

fessor to some of the first Colleges, TEACHES, alter his own 

uick method, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and LATIN. 

rch Pupils for all Axo Examinations, Open to schools or private 

tuit Highest —Address Dr. Bony, care 
of A. Siegle, 30, Thasseest 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIX- 
HOLME, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local 
Certificate in Honours) PREPARES BOYS for the Entrance and 
sagging Epo of the Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 
0 100 @ year, 3S to age. NEXT TERM will begin 

on FRIDAY,  ganmary 15th, 1892. 


GTREATHAM SCHOOL, Streatham Common, 

Surrey. mo oe 1785. Principal, J eee oe GLAS, 
M.A. Oxford, F.R.G.8S.; Vice-Principal, C. c. AR. Mathe- 
matical Scholar Clare Coll., Cambridge. Healthy en. Good 
Classical Teaching. Well organized m lern side. Individual attention. 
—For terms apply to the Principat. 


DUCATION in WEIMAR, GERMANY.-— Frau 
GUYET, widow of the Privy Councillor = Minister of the 
Church and University Department, RECEIVES YOUNG LADIES of 
Sry family into her Home. Beside Academies for} Painting and Music, 
Weimar possesses exceptional Educational advantages. 
Bo en by Pastor Ernst, Weimar; Fraulein Heerwart, Lise- 
Herr von Hahn, President of Senate, Lei zig; also London 
vegies if Halla oa —Address Frau (Staatsrath) uyet, 40, Brauhaus 
Strasse, Weimar. 


] ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 43, Belsize 
Park-gardens, London, N.W. Established 1871. 
CLASSES will REOPEN on JANUARY 18th, 1892. 
For Pr &c., apply to the Principas. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES 

has transferred the direction of her School to her daughter, 

Miss HELEN E. uel tle of Somerville Hall, Oxford). The 

EASTER TERM will m THURSDAY, January 2st. Reference 

kindly allowed to Mrs. hott Lambeth Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., 
Brantwood, Coniston ; Prof. Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B., and others. 


RS. GEORGE FARWELL recommends a Lady 
been successful in TEACHING her I 


























ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.--(LADIES 
Verma tarp )-18, Kensington- square, close to High-street, 
Kensington, Sta “ 
The Seotenent "REOP ENS on MONDAY, January 18. 
Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be given 
as follews 
Professor - DOU GL oo - i hina and the Chinese.” 
A HUGH BEEVO M.B., on * Public Health.’ 
G. STILLINGFLEET JOHNSON, ’F.C.S., on ‘Chemistry of Matter in 
Relation to Common Lif-.’ 
CARL AMBRUSTER on ‘ Wagner's W: orks.” 
Professor WARK on ‘ The Poetry of Homer. 
‘Wood-Carving Classes are also held in connexion with the Carpenters’ 
Com 
For Syllabus of Lectures (price 4d.) or further information apply to 
the Vice-Principal, Miss C. G. Scus11z, at the above aires 


TYPE- -WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., I lays, Re- 

views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
Duplicate Copies. —Address E Trcar, 
ll, N.W. Established 1884. 





and despatch. Terms moderate. 
23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-' 


T° AUTHORS.—-MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s, per 
1,000. Duplicate Copies, 6d. per 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; Plays 
from 5s. a Shorthand Writers and 'Type- Writers sent out to Hote! 
litan School of Sentunna Limited, 27, Chancery- lane. 
Telegrams “Shorthand, ” London. 








&e. POL 
T ~ 1, No. 


mn 
» e AUTHORS and SOLICITOR S.— 

Mr. H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. Rivington), 
Specialist in Copyright aoa will be happy to undertake the 
VALUATION of LITE RARY ROPERTY for Probate, Transfer, and 
other purposes. feviedon of inane Investments an Sa astaecant 8 to 
bona fide Correspondents on application.—St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 
gate-hill, E.C. 


dhe AUTHORS. — Authors desirous of having 

their Manuscripts copyrighted and the sale of their Works 
pushed in the United States, would do well to place themselves in 
communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West Thirteenth-street, New 
York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication.—For all par ticulars communicate as above. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 

















0 has 
U aneume Student; experienced with Boys; certificated. No y 
—Address Miss CANNINGS, Glenelg, Laton- road, Hastings. 


. ° 

ISS SOPHIA BEALE’S ART SCHOOL is now 

OPEN. Instruction in Drawing and pita and in Black and 

White. Classes for Ladies and Children.—Prospectus and terms on 
application to the Secrerary, 35, Albany-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit 

an My eer for Employment in Piro ag India, or the Colonies. 
About Fort 1892. For com 
Vehad n the Secretary of State will A Ten Appointments in the 
ndian Public Works Department and Two in the Indian ‘Telegraph 
Department.—For particu 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 


8and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
LENT TERM will ‘in in the Art School on MONDAY, January 11; 
DAY, eee + the Trainin 
on MONDAY, January 18. Mrs. BRY D.8c., will deliver a Course 
of oe Lectures on ‘ Psychology,’ canes WEDNESDAY, Ja 
20, at 3.30. These Lectures are open to othess besides the Students of 
the College.—For particulars apply to Lucy J. Russert, Honorary 
ecretary. 











apply to the Secrerary, at the College. 











N R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 
COUNTANT, and V. ALUER. Advice given as to the best mode 

of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer of Literary Property Ste conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years wee Highest r 

free.—la, Paternoster-row, 





AGAZINE and BOOK PRINT ING WANTED. 
Precis THWOOD, SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 
Ir lane ; Ww orks—Plough-court, Fetter- 








P 


fone pps E.C. 





RINTING of every description executed in best 
style, PROMPTLY and at MODERATE CHARGES. 
Estimates free. Correspondence invited. 
Lovis Marsuact & Co. 
Chiswell House, oe Pavement, E.C. 
< HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
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AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 
Jence in 
COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 
COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHIC H A 

PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN ; 
and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palxo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and 
designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 





U T O-G R 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy s Hospital; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Grayure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


Bae G:, BR 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 








Catalogues. 


E L Lis ae ee ie mee & 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of NEW PURCHASES issued at 
reguiar intervals. Price 6d. 
Libraries Purchased, Catalogued, Valued, or Arranged. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 





} RENTANO'S, London, New York, Chicago, 

Washington, Paris, beg to announce that they have exceptional 
facilities forthe IMPORTATION of AMERICAN BOOKS, and are pre- 

pared to wen pad any Recent Work in about One Month from dete of 
order, or will supply by Post direct in Three Weeks. 

Brentano's, geo nmete Exporters, and Importers, 5, Agar-street, 

Strand ; late 430, Strand, opposi' 
*,* Subscriptions taken for all ‘Americar Papers 
Send fcr Catalogu 





7. MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church - street, 
Paddin in Green, London, w. 

CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of better- Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS free on 
application. Specialitics. Well-Round Works. America, Antiquarian, 
Australia, Curious, Early Printed, Heraldry, Standard First Editions, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Phiz, Illustrated Books generally. 

ibraries Purcha 


{OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


wrth supplied on moderate terms. 
Ae on Lg ee 
DULAU & CO. 


O-SQUARE 
ATALOGUE de LIVRES d@’occasion. © Envoi 


Franco.—Isrporz Lisevx, Libraire, 29, Rue Radziwill, Paris. 











TT REGASKIS, ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS. 
“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, No. 235, 


contains accurate monn oye of an interesting Collection of 
Kare Books and Manuscripts which have been obtained;from the 
Libraries of 

The late Rey. HENRY R. LUARD, D.D., Registrar of Cambridge 
University, ae Fellow of Trinity College, and Author or Editor 
of various Work 

Sir THOMAS N. pace LAUDER, Rart. ; 


The late JOHN JACKSON, Esq., Solicitor, 
cheste 





of Chancery-place, Man- 


The late Dr. A, R. SARAIVA, formerly Chargé d’Affaires in Bngland 
for Dom Miguel ; 


And some other Sources. 
Post free on application at the 
“Caxton Head,” 232, High Holborn, W.C 





HAUCER’S HEAD LIBRARY, Birmingham.— 
CATALOGUE No. 259 just ready. containing, among other inter- 
esting items, a fine set of Dr. Thomas Arnold’s Works, 15 vols. 8vo., 
tree marbled calf—Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 2 vols. folio—Plot’s 
Staffordshire, Large Paper, red morocco extra (very fine)—the famous 
Aldine Euripides. 1503—a fine MS. Processional of Liége, 1573—an 
Illuminated Edition of Thomas A’ weg eee ry Speculum Amantis— 
Le Temple, De Gnide, Eisen Plates, bound by Kogerian—Hakluyt’'s 
ae yages, 16 yols.—Blomefield’s Norfolk—Shaw’s Statfordshire—B8cott, 
vols.—Villon’s Poems, rare Villon Society Ed.—Voltaire, 70 vols, 
(tine), &c. All purchased quite recently and offered at exceedingly low 
a by Wiit11m Downino, Chaucer’s Head Library, 5, ‘Temple-row, 
tirmingham. 





UNBRIDGE WELLS. a WINT ER RESORT. 
Dry, dregeana air. BOARD and soy eet offered in “ 
Private Family Sheltered central position. Close to Common, thre 
minutes’ from SE. Rly. Station. —R. G., Roxwell, Guildford- raed, 
vse Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 








NHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 

rer igor 4 situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling. Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
143 acres of perfect!y charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 36v/ rannum, No 


premium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent; or from Mr. Davip J. Cuarrety, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln's 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property, 





M UPIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be nem the residences of Subscribers in London 
Library Messengers. 


8U. ingame, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
aes, ls. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Rrompton-road; and 2, King street, Cheapside. 


NTED to PURCHASE, an OLD 
a (eeere 1880) 
References 





TAMPs.—WA 

COLLECTION, small or eaee- Also Old Envelo: 

with stamps stuck or printed on “TW —— or Fore 
given —Dunpanion, Moffat, Scotian 


A GENTLKHMAN 

COLLECTION of ANTIQUE GEMS, and Rin 
Price of the Collection, 100/.—Address D. T., at Shelley 
street, E.C. 





wishes to SELJ. a Small 
of Early Date. 
, 38, Gracechurch- 





)XCEEDINGLY RARE Old Oak FURNITURE; 
viz., Bureau Sécretaire, Corner Cupboard, and Dower Chest ; each 
article very richly carved. 10 Guineas the lot, or separate. Particulars 
Yorkshire —Apply Lapy, Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton, 
orkshire. 


Sales by Auction 
Modern Etchings and weed’ vings, the Property of a Gentleman, 
ased 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give notice that — will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great I Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESD, DAY, 
January 19. at 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of MODERN ETCH- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, deceased, 
eS eR ofS. Cousins, R.A., F meee A.R.A., B. Debaines, 
Waltner, KR. W. Macbeth, A R.A.—Proofs after Sir J Reynolds, J. 
Hop ppner, R.A..&¢. Also a small COLLECTION. the Property of the 
late T. A. PRIOR, the well-known Engraver, and other Etchings and 
Engravings from different Private Sourves. 


Modern Pictures and Drawings of the late ALFRED BISHOP, 
Esq 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, * MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by ryt ae 
D. 











their Great Rooms, oe gene “a comes ‘s-square, on SATU 

January at 1 oe valuable COLLECTION of 
MODERN PICTURES ed TeATER. COLOUR DRAWINGS formed 
by ALFRED BISHOP, Esq., deceased, late of 16, Highbury New Park, 
many of which were bought direct from the Artist, comprising Ex- 


amples of 
W. Bennett F. D. Hardy G. Morland 
R. P. Bonington H. G. Hine E. J. Niemann 
G. Cattermole W. Hunt W. 8, Rose 
W. Duttield W. Hughes W. Shayer 
E. Duncan Landells A. Vickers 
Sir J. Gilbert, R.A. Luker J. Ww ison, &c. 





Ancient and Modern Pictures, the Property of a Gentleman, 
deceased. 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
IVE respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 


= — Great one King-street, St. James's-square, 0 n SATURDAY, 





ry 30,.at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuableCOL. ECTION of ANCIENT 
oy NODERN pictul ES, WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS and EN- 
+k NGS, principally of the French School, the Property of a 
GE NTLEM AN, deceased, including Examples of 
Baudoin Greuze M. da Fiori 
Boucher Guercino F. Mieris 
Chardin Huet B. Serani 
Charlier Lancret 8t. Aubin 
Coypel Le Prince Van der Werff 
8. Ferrato Pater Watteau. 
Fragonard Van Loo 


Also Engravings after Boucher, Greuze, Watteau, and others of the 
French School—Coloured Drawings and Engravings from Herculaneum 
and Pompeian Frescoes, &c: 


Miscellaneous, Topographical, and Muthematical Books, from 
Two Private Libraries, and other Property. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SEL. L by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. 
January 20, ana Two Following Days, at:1 “orelock. MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, vies | Hutchins'’s Dorset, 2 vole ; ditto, by Gough and 
Nichols, 4 vole.—Dugdale's 8t. Paul's macy pe of England, &c.— 
Lysons's Magna Britannia, 7 vols.—H orpeth Cleve- 
land—Hawes and Loder’s Framlingham — = Miven's Old Staffordshire 
Houses—Taylor’s Notices of Flint. &c., 2 vols —Roby'’s Traditions of 
2 vols.—Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 5 vols.—Lord Clermont's 











Lancashire, 
Fortescue Family, 3 vols. —Notes and apes to 1890. 81 vols —Allan 
‘Tracts (rare ica, 8 vole.—Ire- 


re), 
land's Picturesque Works, 20 ‘vols. raulkner’s Chelsea, 2 vols.—Rose, 
Dictionnaire @’Architecture, 4 vols —Le Bibliophile Francais, 4 vols, 
and Recent French Memoirs—Herzog. Protestantische Theo eologie, 22 vole. 
—Knight’s Cye'opadia, 23 vols. ~ Lowel 's Ferns. 8 vole —Mathemati 
Treatises by Hamilton, Bp Goodwin, Challis, Cauchy, Lacroix, 
lace, Pontecoulant, Poisson, kKiot, &e—Series of Engineering, 
Dental Record, Journal, and Cosmos, and other Scientific Serials—also 
a small Steck of Modern Publications, Account Books, Note Paper, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues h: 





Highly important Sale of valuable Oil Paintings at 
BRAMPTON HILL, NEWCASILE, Staffordshire. 


N ESSRS. EDWARDS wish to call particular 
attention to the valuable OII, PAINTINGS to be SOLD on 
TUESDAY, January 19. including several fine Examples by 8yer, 
Mellor, and the Old Masters, which are well worthy of the attention of 
Connoisseurs 
For further particulars see Catalogue. 
le. 


Auction Office, Newcastle Telephone 603. 


Library of a Gentleman, recently deceased, removed 
f Tunbridge Wells. —_ 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


STTON, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. nf 
THURSDAY. Januar 21. and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock pre isely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, recently de- 
removed oly Tunbridge Wells, eee pte Holinshed’ 's Chronj- 
cles, 3 vols.—Ottley’s History of Engraving and Rare Prints, both 
Paper — Roisserée Gallery—S' espeare, 21 vole old morocco— Dyce’s 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 11 vols —Turner’s Picturesque Views 
Paper—350 Original Drawings by English and F reign Artists, in an 
atlas folo Sey ig ain Nie’s Works — Adam's Architecture— 
132 vols.—Weever’s Ancient Funerall Monuments— 


Annu 

Picart'’s Céré Senien Religieuses. o ere Disegni, 
the three err ~ Byron, 3 vols. per—Rogers’s Ital: 

and Poems, La: — Harvey's Phycologia hes ePaper’ Danan), 


Fens and Mars he hnis et Chloe, with Proof Plates— Dryden's 
Fables, with Bartolozzi Plates—Lycett’s Views in Australia—Nuseo 
Korbonico, 12 vols. saree Meee ve Gems, old moroceo— 
en Society— uscripts on Vellum— Bibles and Black. 
Letter Books-—Autographs and Engravings, 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, ¢ on receipt of stamp. 


Libraries of the late J. RIGGE, Esq. ; ‘the late Dr. MARTIN, 
and the NEW ATHENAUM CLUB, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, =: 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, on MONDAY. January 18, and Three Follo 
“egg ‘at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the | late JOHN RIGGE, 
¥sq., of Holland-road, Kensington ; to which are added a PORTION of 
ite: COLLECTION ofa NOB EMAN ; the LIBRAR f late 
OBERT MARTIN ; and that of the NEW ATHENZUM CLUB, com. 
prising Vacon 's Works, by Basil 17 Vols. pour servir 
V'Histoire de France, 32 vols.—Quarterly Review, Yl vols. Py 








Coinage of Scotland, 3 vols. pero Voyages Beal copy), and 
other sare Works relatin America—Scarron’s Co. o Masenns 
and other Works, by O. Gol: mith, first editions —Poeluitz, ae 

des Eaux d’Aix' la Chapelle, 3 vols. (Beckford’s beautiful on a in 


red morocco, by Derome)—Mandeville, Voyage, the excessivel 
edition printed at Lyon by Chaussart — Turner's Herball — 
Fabule, first edition, with spirited woodcuts—Drayton's Pol bade 
esse ees printed by Aldus in 1498. -Macmahon, Jus Primatiale 

Armachanum—Album of Autographs, being the Corres: pondence of 
J. R. Planché, the eminent Py nae a ten pe Caroniguen 4 vols. in 
3, printed by ‘Eustace—Grote’s Greece, 12 vols.—Saint Hilaire, Plantes 
de la France, 10 vols. colo’ ared Scott’s Novels and Komances, 
74 vols. first eaitions — Coleridre’s Works. 22 vols. — Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 21 vols., and 
‘Transactions, 11 vols.—Palxon' tographical Bectety p rableations By 
—Dallaway' an wright’s Sussex, 4 vols.— ‘1 hurnham’s 
Crania Britannica, 2 vols —Hoare’s Ancient Wwiitenise, rs Se 
Portraits, 4 vols. ins Wickess Wpires and “To 133 vol: at Carne Ane 
Architecture, 2 vols.—Wickes’s Spi 
Histoire de la Maison Royale de Fran 
2 vols., and numerous other Heraldic Worke- Biblia Polyglot Waltoni 
et Castelli —— 8 yols —Galerie de Florence et Palais Pitti, 
4 vols.—N ansions, 4 vols.—and Important Standard Works in all 
Classes of city 

May be pet iee two gare prior, Catalogues may be had; if by post 
on receipt of 











EDWIN WAUGH, deceased. 
CAPES, DUNN & PII-CHER have recieved in- 


structions from thé Executors to offer for SALE by AUCTION, 
in one See at the fac P No. 8, Clarence-street, a 
FRIDAY, February 5. "c in afternoon precisely, the 
PROPRIETARY NIGHTS and COPYRIGHT in the whole of the 
al dU WORKS and other WRITINGS of the late EDWIN 

AUGH (some of which have not yet been published in collected 
ae ), with Plates for the Fngravings dite ed the same, and Oopy- 
right of the Music composed to certiain of his Songs. 

Further and printed particulars can be obtained on application to 
Messrs. Suge, Seppon, H1ton, capa. Solicitors, 20, Pooth-street, 
Manchester; or to the Auctioneers, at their Ufticss, reet, 
Manchester. 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
Scientific Instruments and Photographic Apparatus. 
M R. J. © STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Se his a neon, 38, King-street, Co vent-garden, on FRIDAY 
12 o'clock “preciealy several good 





Januar Be ‘ -past 
MICHOBC OPE! sah “aiides-elesoopes-—Ope and 
First-Class P| by Moore— 
lecellaneous 


Cottage 
Galvanic, La rome ry and PPlectrical Appliances — and M 
perty. 
ha view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








THE QUARTER! Ls REVIEW, No. 347, is 
ished THIS D. 
yin 
OXFORD BEFORE the REFORMATION. 
HAFIZ. 
The WATER 8UPPLY of LONDON. 
MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 
HORACE. 
HISTORY of BOOKSELLING. 
7. DIARY of a SPANISH GRANDEE. 
8 A TEACHING UNIVERSITY for LONDON. 
9, PARLIAMENTARY and ELBUTION PROSPECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


(HE RELIQUARY, a Quarterly Archsological 
Journal and Review. 


Demy 8vo. Price ls. 6d. 
JANUARY Contents. 


MEDIEVAL CHALICE and PATEN at WEST DRAYTON, 
rae MIDDLESEX. By T. M. Fallow, M.A. F.8.A. (2 Illustrations.) 


wane (sy in the anole and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By J. Lewis 


pr 


~ 


One 





ré, F.8.A. (7 Illustrations.) 
onan BROOKS. (1 Illustration.) i 
E he SMALLER CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of IRELAN 
non = Pr PROVINCE of MUNSTER. Second Part. (13 ‘iactrations) 


A cen of CHANTRIBS in the COUNTY of 8°MERSET, 1545/6. 
MISCELLANEA: Monumental Brass of Robert Coulthirst, at Kirk- 
leatham. (Iilustrated.) London Pewterers in 1669. 
QUARTERLY NOTES on ARCHEULUGICAL PROGRESS and 
DEV+ LOPMENT. 
London: Remrose & Sons, Limited, 28, Old Bailey; and Derby. 


d 64 1s. 6d, net ; 
now ety is AuNUAnY ara at, 
ESSEX REVIEW. 


An eiaaash I neo of Everything of Permanent 
in the County. 


T 8 
AE... i F.LA&.,  apemaied 
W. H. DALTON, F.G.8. 


Chelmeford: Edmund Durrant & Co. London: Fisher Unwin, Pater- 
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“MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A, K. H. B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
September, 1865, to September, 1890. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 1865-1878, 12s. (On January 22. 
*,* No part of this book has appeared in periodicals, 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ‘ENGLAND’ 

ANEW and CHEAPER ENITION of Mr. LECKY’S ‘ HISTORY of ENGLAND in 
the tFIGHTEENTH CENTURY’ is in course of tissue in Twelve Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo. price 68. each. his Editron will be divided into Two Sections: ENGLAND, 
7 Volumes; IRHLAND, 5 Volumes. he Frist Volume of ‘ENGLAND?’ is now ready. 








NEW and CHEAPER REISSUE of MR. ANDREW LANG'S WORKS. 


New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued in Monthly 
Volumes, price 2%, 6a. each net. 
[Ready. 3. OLD FRIENDS. 
{ February. 4, LETTERS on LITERATURE. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—VEW VOLUME. 
SKATING. By J. M. Hearacore and C. G. Tessurtr. FIGURE- 


SKATING. By T, MaxwkEL_L'WitTHAM. With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. Joun KERR), TOBOGGANING 
(Ormonp Hake), ICK-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. TesBetr). With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations 
in the Text by C. Whymper and Capt. R. M. Alexander, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES.—Third Series. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered 


before the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The DiVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: the Story as told 


by. the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum, By J.A. FROUDE. Second 
dition. 8vo. lés. : 


MR. 8. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times 


to 1885. ,By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. LL.D., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. Complete 
in 1 vol. with 373 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 12s. 


_ The illustrations are so admirably chosen; so well reproduced, and so numerous, that they place the book ina class 
by itself among handbooks of English history. There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates English history 
on 80 complete a scale and in such a small compass.” —Guardian. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Joun Tyypatt, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—The Sabbath —Goethe’s ‘‘ Farbenlehre”—Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis 
Pasteu~, his Lifeand Labours—The Rainbow and its Congeners—Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
1884—Thomas Young—Life in the Atps—About Common Water—Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling 
the —— of Thomas Carlyle—On tbe Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine Jo.tings—A Morning 
on Alp Lusgen. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant-Surgeon to Charles II.: 
ap Study. By Surgeon-General Sir T. LONGMORE, C.B. F.R.C.S., &c. With Portrait and Illustration. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN 


and SCOTLAND. By HENRY ‘THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols crown 8vo. 24s. 


The PLACE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By VINCENT HENRY STANTON, D.D., Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Ely Professor of Divinity in the 


University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. és. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. A Novel. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 


of ‘Mr. Smith,’ &. New and Oheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


. ,... The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant interest and movement throughout; it 
is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever writer.” —Atheneum. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 359. 
Contents. 
1, The CORRESPONDENCE of COUNT POZZO DI{ 6. The ACTS of the PRIVY COUNCIL. 
BORGO. “a ad and the NAVY of the EIGHTRENTH CEN- 


1. LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. 
2, BOOKS and BOOKMEN. 


[ March, 
[April. 








2, RIDING and POLO. 


3. The LIFE and WRITINGS of DOLLINGER. 8. FROUDE’S CATHERINE of ARAGON. 
4 SIDG@WICK’S ELEMENTS of POLITICS. 9. The FATE of the SUDAN. 
5, MEMOIRS of GENERAL MARBOT:: 10. The COMING CRISIS. 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


1. Articles Edited'by S. R. GARDINER, M.A. LL.D. No. 25, JANUARY. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 


BABYLONIA UNDER the GREEKS and PARTHIANS. By John E. Gilmore. 
The INTRODUCTION of KNIGHT SERVICE into ENGLAND. By J. H. Round. Part III, 
ENGLISH POPULAR PREACHING in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By Miss Toulmin Smith. 
ELIZABETH CLAYPOLE. By R. W. Ramsey. 
LAST WORDS on HODSON, of HODSON’S HORSE. By T. R. E. Holmes, 
2. Notes ant Do ts.—3; Reviews of Books.—41, List of Historical Books recently published.—5. Contents of Periodical 





Publications, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN 
CEYLON. 


By ©. F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of ‘ At Home in 
Fiji,’ ‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ “Granite 
Crags,’ ‘ Fire Fountains,’ ‘ Wanderings in China,’ &c. With 
19 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


‘*Miss Gordon Cumming is an ideal writer of books of 
travel......No traveller has described the beauties. of Ceylon 
with the force and eloquence that we find in Miss Gordon 
Cumming's volumes.”— Anti-Jacobin. 

“A series of pleasant and vivid pictures of the beautiful 
island and of the occupations and industries of the people, 
copiously interspersed with notices of their history, religion, 
folk-lore, and the like.” —Atheneum, 

“‘Since Emerson-Tenvent’s monumental volumes no 
description of the country so full, accurate, well illustrated, 
or entertaining has been published.”—Duily Chronicle. 

“*In every respect a charming book...... Whosoever wishes 
to know all about that earthly paradise Oeylon should 
hasten to peruse the two delightful volumes written and 
illustrated by Miss Cumming, who leaves nothing un- 
touched,”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The narrative is as brilliant as any of Miss Cumming’s 
well-known volumes, and the illustrations from the author's 
pencil are excellent.”— Observer, ‘ 

“* It will certainly become the classical work on Ceylon.” 

Black and White. 


Immediately will be published, 


The EARLY REL'GION of ISRAEL. 
As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 





Next week will be published, 


ESSAYS from ‘BLACKWOOD.’ By 


the late ANNE MOZLEY, Author of ‘ Essays on Social 
Subjects’; Editor of ‘The Letters and Correspondence 
of Cardinal Newman,’ ‘ Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley,’ 
&c. With a Memoir by her Sister, FANNY MOZLEY. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. 


By PAUL CUSHING, Author of ‘The Blacksmith of 
Voe,’ ‘The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
25s. 6d. 

** A story of the most intense interest...... This novel is one 
of those which, once begun, the reader will be reluctant to 
set aside till the closing page is reached.” —Scotsman. 

“Its strong individuality of form and movement has a 
fascination which no susceptible reader can fail to feel.,.... 
‘Cut With His Own Diamond’ is a striking book.” 

Anti-Jacobin. 

‘* One of the best novels recently published.” 

Midland Counties Herald. 


The OLD and the NEW: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country 
Gentlemen—The Farmers—The Peasantry—The Eigh- 
teenth Century. By T. K. KEBBKL, M.A., Author of 
‘Agricultural Labourers,’ ‘ Essays in History and Politics,’ 
‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ &c Crown 8vo. ds. 
‘Full of interesting information, conveyed in clear, 
animated language.”— Antt-Jacobin. : 
‘His essays have the true old-world charm, and will be 
read with interest by all lovers of England, both as she was 
and as she is...... We do not remember to bave seen anywhere 
so clear a statement of the inevitable effect of recent changes 
on the position of the clergy.”—Bap'tst Magazine. 
“Its charm is indisputable.” —7Zimes, 


On Monday, January 18th, will be published, 


CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY PIL- 
GRIMAGE. Epitomized by WILLIAM CALDER. With 
Photogravure Plate of the Pilgrimage Company and 
other Illustrations, Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo, 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 915, JANUARY, 1892, 2s. 64. 


Contents. 
FIFTY YEARS of CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE, 1842- 
1892, 


PLEASURE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

An ESTIMATE of MOZART. By Frederick J. Crowest. 

SKETCHES from EASTERN TRAVEL. 

@N FOWLERS and WILD-FOWLING. By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 

CHRONICLES of WESTERLY: a Provincial Sketch. 

CRICKET and CRICKETERS. 

IN OAKHAM PASTURES. 

me of BALMACEDA., 

hile. 

A CHAPTER of REMINISCENCES: Lord Rosebery’s 
‘Pitt.’ By John Skelton, C.B. LL.D. 

The OUTLOOK of the NEW YEAR. 


By an English Resident in 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, 





Edinburgh and London, 
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CASSELL d COMPAN Y 1g 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


— 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


This World) of Ours. “a New Book by 
FORSTER, Author of ‘The Citizen Reader,’ 
— 





cabey Lessons to the Study of Geography. Crown Png 
Now ready, cloth, ls. 9d. Three Parts, peer covers, 5d. each ; 


or eloth limp, 6d. 
Physiology for "‘Bchools, By ALFRED T. 
&c. Illustrated with Wood Engrav- 
ay ate aiusins Two Seisines Plates. Crown 8yo. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘THE CITIZEN READER. ’—Ready shortly, 1s. 6d. 
Round the e Empire. By G. R. PaRK1N, of 
, Lecturer to the Imperial Federation 
League. Pauly a Dhastrased. 


Now ready, 4s. 6d. 

A First Book of Mechanics for Young 

Te With numerous Easy Examples and Answers. By 
EATON, M.A. Very faily illustrated. Crown 8yo. 

Object Lessons from Nature, For the 


woke ig ees By Prof. L. C. MIALL, F.L8. + Fally illus- 
trated. Half cloth, paper beards, 2s. ; or cloth, 2s. 


CASSELL’S AGRICULTURAL 
SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN WRIGHTSON, Professor of Agriculture. 
Farm Cro ops. By By Frof. J. WRIGHTSON, M.R.A.C, 


F.C.8. Pally 28. 6d. 
Soils and Mapures. By J. M. H. Munro, 
C. F.C.8. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. French- 
English and English-French. 282nd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; orin 
superior binding, with leather back, 4s. 6d. 

Cassell’s French, Lessons in. New and 
Revised Edition. Corrected by Prof. E. ROUBAUD, BA. Paris. 
Parts I. and II., cloth, each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d —KEY, |s. 6d. 


French Exercises, The Marlborough. 
and Revised. By the Rey. G. W. DE 











LISLE, M.A. Cioth, 3s. 
French Grammar, The Marlborough. 


sed. Arranged and Com- 


ty-third Edition, En and Revi 
_ Hed by the Rev. J. F BRIGHT, M.A __ Cloth, 2s 
The above two Worke are in Use at Harrow and Marlborough. 
RR. 


CONRAD'S GRADUATED FRENCH READ. 
Cassell’ 8 Public school French Reader. 
rammatically Graduated. Wi 


ma slo ical Vocab 
oo by GUILLAUME & CONHAD. ny 2 6d. - 


GERMAN. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. In 
Wik, CHEAP EDITION. “C Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

German Reading, First Lessonsin, By 
A. JAGST. Tlustrated throughout. Is. 

German Grammar, The Marlborough. 

Seventh and Edition. Arranged and Compiled by the 

Rey. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

German of To- day, A Selection of Short 
Comes acc Ara Aa ae ro 


LATIN. 
Cassell's Latin - English | Dictionary. 
Pawe Revised and Corrected, part Rewritten, by 
g.R. V MARCHANT, MLA. 6d. 


3s. 
The Mow Latin Primer, By Prof. J. P. 
POSTGATE. 2s. 6d. 
By the SAME 


The First Latin Primer. 


Latin. Prose. for Lower Forms. Being a 
adapted to a New and First Latin Primers. By 
's. 6d. 


of Exerci: 
a A. ne RAYFIELD, M.A. 2 


DICTIONARIES. 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
1,100 pp. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Cassell's English Dictionary. 
Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. 
The Encyclopedic Lictionary, Com- 
jete in Fourteen visional Volumes, 10s. 6d. gor} or in Seven 
yolumes, half-morocco, 21s. each ; half-russia, 25s. eac! 
The Dictionary of Religion. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D. Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. 
The Dictionary of English History. 


Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, BA., and Prof. 8. PULLING, N.A., 
Eminent Contributors to the Work. Cheap Edition” 


10s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, lis. 

Celebrities of the Century. Edited by 
LLOYD C. SANDERS, with Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 
Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By the 
Rey. Dr. BREWER. Twenty- navi’ Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; orin 
superior binding, with leather back, 4s. 6d. 

Cassell’s bible Dictionary. With nearly 
6,000 Iustrations. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. 


LITERATURE. 
First Sketch of English Literature. By 
Prof. MORLEY. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 7s. 6d. 
The story of rnglish i iterature, By 
ANNA BUCKLAND. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
The Library ot snglish Literature. 
__ Complete in 5 vols. 7s. 6d. each, 











Giving 








A Copy w. CASSELL & COMPANY’ s EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOGUE will be sent post free on application. 
CASsELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, 
London. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN DICTIONARIES, 


‘“‘T consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great 


and lasting service on the cause of classical learning in this country.” 
Dean Lippe... 





CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; in. 


the Laws, W, WAYTE, Mi Domestic nem Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Bdited i WM, 


cludin, 
M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, MA. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. phe 


SMITH, LL.D 
medium 8vo. 31s. “a. each 
This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the Old Edition. One-third of the articles have been entirely rewritten, 
The remaining two-thirds have been inall cases greatly altered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they o nally 
stood There are, besides, about two hundred articles which did not appear in the Old Edition, many of consi rare 


length and importance, with 450 additional Illustrations. 
A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTIQUITIES for JUNIOR 


CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. Thirteenth Edition With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and 


MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. With 564 Illustrations. (3720 pp.) 3 vols. medium 8vo. 41, 4s. 
This work contains a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and Ecclesiastical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By 


VARIOUS WRITERS. With 4 Maps and 534 Illustrations. (2512 pp.) 2 vols. medium 8vo. 2/. 16s. 
This work presents the researches of modern scholars and the discoveries of modern travellers, including an account of 
the political history of both countries and cities as well as of their geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, 


and GEOGRAPHY, for the — Forms in Schools. Condensed from the above Dictionaries. Twentieth Ration 


With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, for Junior Classes. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Abridged from the above Work. Twenty-third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. 


a 


THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: its Antiquities, 


graphy, and Natural _ By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by SMITH, D.C 
3 vols. medium 8vo. 51, 5s 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Condensed from the above 


Work, for Families and Students. With Illustrations. Eleventh Edition. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. Abridged from the larger 


Work, for Schools and Young Persons. Fourteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. The History, 
Sp apery and Antiquities of the Christian Church. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by es SMITH, 
., and ‘Archdeacen CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 3/, 13s. 6d 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, 


SECTS, and DOCTRINES. Ba VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. SMITH, D. ©. L., and HENRY WACE, D. D. 


4 vols. medium 8vo. 61. 16s, 6d 
LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With Tables of 


the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and Proper Names. Twenty-first and Cheaper Edition. (1,250 pp.) 
Medium 8vo. 16s. 
This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forcellini and the ordinary School Dictionaries, per- 
forming the same service for the Latin language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention 
has been paid to Etymology. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With a Dictionary 


of Proper Names. Thirty-first Edition, thoroughly Revised and partly Rewritten. By Dr. WM. SMITH and 
Prof. T. D. HALL, M.A. (730 pp.) Square 16mo. 7s. 6d, The Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., 


of Trinity College, Dublin. 
This Edition is to a great extent a New and Original Work. Every article has been carefully Revised. 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from Original Sources. Fifth Edition. Medium 8vo. lés. 
This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than yet exists. It has been composed from begi 
ning to end precisely as if there had been no work of the kind in our language, and every article has been the result tof 


original and independent research. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY for JUNIOR 


CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. Thirteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


Second Edition (448 pp.), crown 8vo. 9s. 
An ENGLISH- LATIN GRADUS, or VERSE DICTIONARY. By 
. C. AINGER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, int the late H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 


yo Te Masters in Eton College. 
This work ison a new plan, intended to Simplify the Composition of Latin Vers<s, by Classified Meanings, selected 


Epithets, Synonyms, &c. 
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‘GROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. : STANDARD EDUCAT IONAL BOOKS. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


Fifty-first Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Author's 
latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions, and an Appendix 
on The HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 448 pp. strongly bound, 2s. 6d. 


* 9 
De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 

GRAMMARS. Comprising the substance of all the 
most speroved French Grammars extant, but more 
especially of the Standard Work, ‘La Grammaire des 
Grammaires,’ sanctioned by the French Academy and 
the University of Paris. numerous Exercises and 
Examples illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE 
FIVAS, M.A. F.E.LS8., &. 

*,* KEY to the GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. bound. 

“This French Grammar has for a long time been recog- 
nized as the best we have in England, and it seems to be 
rapidly superseding most others.”—Hducattonal Times. 

“The addition of an Appendix on the History of the French 
Language, compiled from the best authorities, gives a new 
value to this old-established school-book.”— Atheneum. 

“The best and most complete grammar of the French 
language ever prepared for the use of English —. 


man, 

“It woald be difficult to name a grammar better suited 
for instilling a sound knowledge of the French language.” 
Schoolmaster. 


Third Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. strongly bound, 


De Fivas’ Elemen French 


GRAMMAR. Towhich is addeda FRENCH READER; 
with a FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY of all the 
Words used. 

“Those who are engaged in teaching French to beginners 
could not base their teaching upon a more useful school- 
book. The elementary rules of the subject are explained in 
a clear and coherent system, and the selection of extracts in 
prose and verse is admirably well adapted for the study of 
junior classes.”—Scotsman. 





Thirty-first Edition, thoroughly Revised, with many 
Additions, 18mo. 2s, 6a. half bound, 


e 9 2 
De Fivas’ New Guide to Modern 
FRENCH CONVERSATION; or, the Student’s and 
Tourist’s French Vade-Mecum. Containing Vocabulary, 
Phrases, Models of Letters, and Notes, Tables, &c. 
“Compiled with great labour and care, and modernized 
down to the latest changes in the custom of ordinary French 
speech.” — School Board Chronicle. 





Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d, strongly bound, 


e 9 * 

De Fivas’ Introduction a la Langue 
FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis, Anecdotes 
Instructives, Faite Mémorables, &c. Avec un Diction- 
naire de tous les Mote traduits en Anglais. 

“We strongly advise students who have read carefully a 
good French Grammar to read this excellent book.” 
Public Opinion. 

Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. strongly bound, 


De Fivas, Beautes des Ecrivains 
FRANCAIS, Anciens et Modernes. Augmentée de Notes 
Historiques, Géographiques, Littéraires, &c. 

“A better book for advanced students it would be difficult 
to have.”— Teacher, 


Seventh Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. strongly bound, 


De Fivas, Le Tresor National; or, 
Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight. 





Feap. 8vo. 1s. cloth, 


The French Language: a Complete 
Compendium of its History and Bomelngy. By E. 
RO AUD, B.A., Paris, Editor of ‘ Cassell’s French Dic- 
tionary.’ (Written expressly as an APPENDIX to DE 
FIVAS’ GRAMMAR.) 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


—_——_~>—— 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 


French Examination Papers set 
from 1881 to 1890, and the French Papers set for Com- 
merical Certificates from 1888 to 1890. With Vocabularies 
and Explanatory Notes, by O. BAUMANN, B.A., Senoir 
a Language Master at Wolverhampton Grammar 

chool. 

This volume will be found useful by those preparing for 
this special test, and by all who may have tosatisfy examiners 
a8 to their acquirements in French.”—Glasgow Herald. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fourth Edition, much Enlarged, feap. 8vo. 1s. cloth, 


ench Sentences and Syntax. 
For Students entering the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 
Army Preliminary, &c. 
‘ Invaluable for students entering for such examinations.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 











The Essay Writer: being Hints on 


Essays and How to Write Them. With Outlines of 80 
Essays. By HENRY SKIPTON. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Handbook of English Literature. 


By H. A. DOBSON, Board of Trade. Second Edition, 
Revised and Extended. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The Civil Service Geography, General 
and Political. By L. M. D. SPENCE. Revised by the 
late THOMAS GRAY, C.B., of the Board of Trade. Tenth 
Edition, Revised. Woodcuts and 6 Maps. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 


The Civil Service History of Eng- 
LAND: oats a Fact Book of English History. By F. A. 
WHITE, B.A. Seventh Edition. Revised by H. A. 
DOBSON, Board of Trade. With Maps. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Precis Book; or, Lessons in Accu- 
racy of Statement and Preciseness of Expression. By 
W. COSMO MONKHOUSE, Board of ‘Trade. Third 
Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6¢.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


The Civil Service Book-Keeping, 
k-Keepi : 
Explained, Wileh Rdition, “Feap. 1s, 6d. loth. 


The Civil Service Chronology of 
HISTORY, ART, LITERATURE, and PROGRKSS, from 
the Creation of the World to the Present Time. 3s. td. 


The Civil Service English Grammar: 


being Notes on the History and Grammar of the English 
Language. By W. V. YATES. Feap. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


The Civil Service First French Book. 


By ACHILLE MOTTEAU. Second Edition. Fecap. 
1s. 6d, cloth.—KBY, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Civil Service Coach: a Practical 


a of the Civil Service Curriculum. By STAN- 
LEY SAVILLE. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 





LOCK WOOD’S ELEMENTARY SERIES. 


18mo. price 1s. each, strongly bound. 
The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. B. G. 
Jouns. Enlarged and Corrected. 
A SHORT and SIMPLE HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. B. G. Jonys. Twenty-second Edition. 
The FRENCH LANGUAGE, An Easy and Practical In- 
troduction to. By Jonn Haas. First Course. 


The FRENCH LANGUAGE, An Easy and Practical In- 
troduction to. By JoHN Haas. second Course. 
Key to the Exercises in the Second Course of the above. 


The GERMAN LANGUAGE. By_Mrs.{F. LEBAHN. 

GERMAN RBADING. By Mrs. F. Lesann. 

GERMAN PREPOSITIONS. By 8S. GaLrinpo. 

GERMAN COLLOQUIAL PHRASEOLOGY. Gatinpo. 

The LATIN LANGUAGE, Easy and Practical Introduc- 
tion. By A. H. MonreiTrH. Key to same. 

FIRST BOOK of POETRY. By the Rev. B. G. Jouns. 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. Rev. B. G. Jouns. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH BOOKS. 
Petites Causeries: being Elementary 


French and English Conversations for Young Students 
and Home Teac’ ing. a illustrated. By ACHILLE 
MOTTEAU. Two Parts, 9d. each; or 1 vol. 1s. 6d. 
*,* Adapted for Schol dards II. and III. 





in St 





Barbauld, Lecons pour des Enfants | 


de 'TAGE de DEUX A jusqu’a os. Traduites 
de l’Anglais de Mme. BARBAULD par M. PASQUIER. 
Suivies des HYMNES en PROSE pour les ENFANTS. 
Avec un Vocabulaire. 12mo. 2s. cloth, 


La Bagatelle: intended to Introduce 
Children of Five or Six Years Old to some Knowledge of 
the French Language. New Edition. 18mo, 2s. 


Vocabulaire Symbolique 


lary, for Students of every Age in all Classes. By L. C. 
RAGONOT. Twelfth Edition, with upwards of 850 Wood- 
cuts and 9 Full-Page Copper-plates. 4to. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Weale’s Rudimentary Scientific 
and EDUATIONAL SERIES pe pm nearly 350 
Books in almost every Department of Science, Art, and 
Education. They are specially suitable for Colleges, 
Schools, Science Classes, Workmen’s Libraries, Literary 
and Scientific Institutions, &c. Full Lists on application. 








London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hal!-zourt, E.C, 








On Gas Engines. 
Anglo- | 


FRANGAIS. A Symbolic French and English Vocabu- 
'Lessons in Commerce. 


PAYNE'S ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE. 
Payne's Select Poetry for Children. 
y JOSEPH PAYNE. Twenty-first Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Payne’s Studies in English Poetry. 
Ninth Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Payne’s Studies in English Prose. 


ond Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Payne’s Studies in English Prose 


and POETRY. In1 vol. 7s. 6d. half bound. 
McHENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 
McHenry’s Spanish Grammar. Re- 
vised by A. ELWES. 12mo. 6s. 
McHenry’s Spanish Exercises. Re- 
vised by A. ELWES. 12mo. 3s, ** KEY, 4s. 


McHenry’s Spanish Synonyms. 4s. 
Spanish Grammar and Reader, 


eee Fst ae. ‘a and a oy 
et! ts) ng the nis n; e. e 
KORTH. Fcap. Bvor 2s. 6d. _ ies 

“By means of the method Mr. Korth adopts, a student 
will be able in a very short time to obtain a thorough grasp 
of the Spanish language.”—City Press. 


A Handy Book of English Spelling. 


By E. 8S. H. BAGNOLD. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 3d. cloth. 


Events to be Remembered in the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. A Series of Interesti 
Narratives of the most remarkable Occurrences in eac 
Reign. By C. SELBY. Twenty-eighth Edition, with 
Additions, Revised to Present Date (1891). Crown 8vo 
350 pp. and 8 Plates, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


APPLIED SCIENCE, COMMERCE, 


a os 


Condensed Mechanics: a Selection 
of Formule, Rules, Tables, and Data for the Use of 
Engineering Students, Science Classes, &c. In - 
ance with the require ts of the Sci and Art De- 
partment. By W.G CRAWFORD HUGHES, A.M.I.C.E. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Engineering Chemistry: a Practical 
Treatise for Analytical Chemists, Engineers, and 
Students. By H. JOSHUA PHILLIPS, F.I.C. F.C.S., 
Consulting Chemist to the Great Eastern Railway, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Notes and Formule for Mining 
STUDENTS. By J. H. MERIVALE, M.A., Certificated 
Colliery Manager, Professor of Mining in Durham Col- 
lege of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Third Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 








| Practical Surveying: a Text-Book 


for Students preparing for Examinations or for Survey- 
work in the Colonies. By GEORGE W. USILL, 
A.M.L.C.E. With upwards of 330 Illustrations. 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Architectural Perspective: the whole 
Course and Operations of the Draughtsman in Drawing 
a Large House in Linear Perspective. With 39 Folding 
Plates. By F.O. FERGUSON. 8vo. as. 6d. boards. 


Text-Book on the Steam Engine. 
With a Supplement on GAS ENGINES, and Part II. on 
HEAT ENGINES. By T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mechanics at the Normal School of Science and 
the Royal School of Mines. Eleventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown &vo. 6s. cluth. 


Being a Reprint, 
with some Additions, of the Supplement to the ‘Text- 
Book on the Steam Engine,’ by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. 
Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 


By Professor 
R. GAMBARO, of the Royal High Commercial School at 
Genoa. Edited and Revised by JAMES GAULT, Prof. 
of Commerce and Commercial Law in King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


The Foreign Commercial Corre- 


SPONDENT: being Aids to Commercial Correspondence 
in Five Languages—ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, and SPANISH. ByC KE. BAKER. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, cloth 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—_———— 


GOD’S FOOL, 


THE NEW SERIAL, 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AUTHOR OF 


‘AN OLD MAID'S LOVE’ and ‘The SIN of 
JOOST AVELINGH,’ 


Was commenced in The TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE on January the First. 


THE POPULAR NOVEL, 
MATTHEW TINDALE, 


In 3 vols. 


Is to be had at all the Libraries this day. 


The CARLISLE PATRIOT. 


“The most powerful and original work 
that has been produced in Cumberland 
for many years. ‘The Fawcetts and 
Garods,’ the author’s first novel, possessed 
many good qualities, and gave evidence 
of higher qualities which thought and 
experience would develope. We were 
scarcely prepared, however, for the ad- 
vance in strength and firmness which 
‘Matthew Tindale’ reveals. Again and 
again we are reminded of George Eliot’s 
earlier works, not (of course) by any 
plagiarism, but by the calm _ progress 
through idyllic scenes to the appointed 
tragedy, by the fidelity with which cer- 
tain native characters are drawn, by the 
happiness with which village gossips are 
reported, and by the loving descriptions 
of the colour and fragrance of our lanes 
and moors. The action is chiefly con- 
centrated in a fell side village, which may 
perhaps easily be identified, some five or 
six miles east of Penrith; the theme is 
the working of the eternal passions which 
‘now melt into sorrow, now madden to 
crime,’ and the characters are brought 
out with striking power and insight. The 
local colouring is especially admirable. 
......Miss Varty-Smith shows herself capa- 
ble of the highest work, and her popu- 
larity is assured.” 





The New Novel by Miss #. M. PEARD, 
the Author of ‘His Cousin Betty,’ 
‘Paul's Sister” &c., is ready this 
day, in 2 vols. It 18 entitled 


THE BARONESS. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A TANGLED SKEIN.’ 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A crisply written novel, which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries, which the autbor gradually unravels with re- 
markable ease......A really clever work.”—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Sixty-first Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 3ls 6d bound, gilt edges, 
’ 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE for 1892. Corrected by the Nobility. 
NEW WORK BY FRANCIS AUGUSTUS HARE. 
Now ready, in.1 yol. crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 


The LAST of the BUSHRANGERS. 


An Account of the Capture of the Kelly Gang. By FRANCIS 
AUGUSTUS HARE, P.M., late Superintendent of Victorian Police. 








NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The AFTERMATH. By Noel Dene. 
The WRONG that WAS DONE. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By 
Lady GERTRUDE STOCK, Author of ‘ Linked Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“A story that is always readable, sometimes touching, and in parts 
highly sensatioual.”—Cowrt Journal. 


The IDES of MARCH. By G. M. 


Hog acpi of ‘The Tree of Knowledge,’ ‘A False Position,’ 
tc. 3 vols. 

“A story of the present time, and a very good one, full of lively 
conversation which carries us merrily on, and not without a fund of 
deeper feeling and higher principle."~ Guardian. 


FENDALL, Author of ‘Spiders and Flies,’ &c. 2 vols. 
‘‘Mr. Fendali has produced a novel over which one may spend time 
with a good deal of pleasure."—Scotsman. 


FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. 


By MABEL HART, Author of ‘ Two English Girls.’ 
*°A tale of considerable power and pathos ; the story is a fine one, and 
we have read it with enjoyment.""—Guardian. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, each 3s, 6d. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


NINETTE, By the Author of ‘Vera,’ 


‘Blue Roses,’ &. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 








A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-| CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 


WOMAN'S THOUGHTS | 4 MOP LE LIFE. 
A K HANNAH. 
ABOUT WOMEN. The UNKIND WORD. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. BRAV. 

NOTHING NEW. A E LADY. 
MISTRESS snd MAID. STUDIES from LIFE, 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK,’ 


NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 
NATURE, in a Colony. 





WIBE 6AWS and MODERN |" RALTS of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES, The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALOONER. SIR GIBBIE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING, 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES, PHGBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 


The GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy | 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——~— 
BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY, 


Being the Fourth Volume of 
‘*PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 
(Just ready, 


READY NEXT THURSDAY, 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.6. 
By the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 


Being the New Volume in the 
“(QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS SERIES.” 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lord Lorne has enriched this interesting monograph with 
extracts from a very important series of unpublished letters 
from the pen of Lord Palmerston, which cast a welcome 
side-light on many phases of a long and illustrious career 
spent in the public service. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 
With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s 6d. 


No Edition will be issued in picture boards. The 6s. cloth 
Edition can still be obtained, 


SECOND EDITION just ready, 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 


By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the Fifth Volume in 
“The Queen's Prime Ministers” Series. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most super- 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


PAMBANISO: a Kaffir Hero: or, 
Scenes from Savage Life. An Historical Kuffir Tale. 
By THOMAS ROSS BEATTIE. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER: Shake- 
speare Historically .Considered. By THOMAS W. 
WHITE, M.A. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, és. 

(Ready January 21, 
A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute 
the claims of ~ Beenerom to:the authorship of the Plays 
which bear his name. ‘ 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the 
~~ mama &c. Crown &vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 
2s. 66 


The SNAKE’S PASS, By Bram 
STOKER. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘A capital story, full of movement and excitement. This 

edition is in a single cheap volume, ana will doubtless make 

the story more widely popular.”—Scotsman, 


FERGUS HUME'S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 


A CREATURE of tne NIGHT: an 
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Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan: including a 
Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a 
Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. 
Bishop (Isabella L. Bird). 2 vols. 
(Murray.) 

WaaTEVER may have been the reasons which 

induced Mrs. Bishop to undertake the journeys 

described in these volumes, and whatever 
theobjects with which she left England, and 
which she considers it unnecessary to'make 
public, the reader will not regret that she 
has given him the ‘ record of facts and im- 
pressions” which is stated to be their ‘out- 
come. Nor will he fail to make the requisite 
allowance for the drawbacks alluded to in 
her preface, of which one, the loss of her 
original notes, is certainly more exceptional 
than are those “‘ discomforts and difficulties ”” 
which must fall to the lot of travellers, 
especially English ladies, in the less fre- 
quented parts of Persia and Asiatic Turkey. 

That the form of diary letters has been 

chosen for her work is certainly not pre- 

judicial to the literary style of the writer. 
The tour occupied a full year (1890). 

It commenced during the mild winter of 

the Persian Gulf, and ended in a bleak 

December on the shores of the Black Sea. 

Mrs. Bishop proceeded from Bushahr, “the 

reat starting-point of travellers from 

India who desire to go home through Persia 

by Shiraz and Persepolis,” by water to 

Baghdad, and from Baghdad, by land, to 

an; Remaining for some three weeks 

as Sir Drummond Wolff’s guest at the 

British Legation, she retraced her steps from 
¢ Shah’s capital to the sacred city of Kim, 

nd thence followed the post-road, through 
han, to Ispahan and Julfa. From Julfa 

he moved southward, and, after a zigzag 
version to the east, veered round to a north- 
esterly track along the line of the Bakhtiari 
ountains up to Khurmabad, whence she 
passed, almostduenorth, to Hamadan. From 

Hamadan she made her way, through Urmi, 

Yan, and Erzerdm, to Trebizond, at which 

lace passenger steamers, under well-known 

4g8, are available to convey the homeward 
und to convenient ports of disembarkation. 

Of course a great part of this tour is along 

n already well-beaten track, and Persia is 

ne of those countries which happen to have 
eived a lion’s share of attention from Euro- 

pean travellers. Indeed, after the appearance 



































of Mr. George Curzon’s promised book, to | 
which Mrs. Bishop pointedly alludes in her 
preface—more than once quoting the author 
in the body of her work—we ought to 
possess material for amost respectable biblio- 
graphy bearing upon this ancient kingdom. 
But there are three sections of Mrs. Bishop’s 
journeying which take us into comparatively 
new lines of travel, or among tracts and 
people by no means familiar to the ordinary 
reader. The route from Kirmanshah to 
Tihran, v4 Kim, is one of these, if we except 
the first three marches to Kangawar, and the 
last four into the capital. Far better known 
is the upper and more direct road through 
Hamadan, reported, at the time of our lady 
traveller's arrival, to have been blocked 
with snow for twenty days. But the fol- 
lowing extracts from the ‘‘ Hamilabad” 
letter show that there was difficulty in pro- 
ceeding by any route from Kangawar east- 
ward 


‘The bodies of two men and a boy, who had 
perished on the plain while we were struggling 
up the pass, had been brought in. This boy of 
twelve was ‘the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.’ He had started from Kan- 
gawar in the morning with five asses laden 
with chopped straw to sell for her, and had 
miserably perished. The two men were married 
and had left families...... At night the muleteers 
were beseeching on their knees. They said 
that they could not go on, that the caravan 
which had attempted to leave Kangawar in the 
morning had put back with three corpses, and 
that they and their mules would perish. In 
the morning it was for some time doubtful 
whether they could be induced or bribed to 
proceed. The day was fine and still, but they 
said that the snow was not broken. At last 
they agreed to start if we would promise to 
return at the first breath of wind!” 


Then comes a characteristic picture, not 
the least interesting figure in which is the 
adventurous tourist herself :— 


‘*Kvery resource against cold was brought 
out and put on. One eye was all that was 
visible of the servants’ faces. The charvadars 
relied on their felt coats and raw sheepskins, 
with the fur inside, roped round their legs. 
There is danger of frost-bite even with all pre- 
cautions. In addition to double woollen under- 
clothing I put on a pair of thick Chitral socks 
over two pairs of woollen stockings, and over 
these a pair of long, loose Afghan boots, made 
of sheepskin with the fur inside. Over my 
riding-dress, which is of flannel lined with 
heavy homespun, I had a long homespun jacket, 
an Afghan sheepskin coat, a heavy fur cloak 
over my knees, and a stout ‘ regulation’ water- 
proof to keep out the wind. Add to this a cork 
helmet, a fisherman’s hood, a ‘six-ply’ mask, 
two pairs of woollen gloves with mittens and 
double gauntlets, and the difficulty of mounting 
and dismounting for a person thus swaddled 
may be imagined! ~The Persians are all in 
cotton clothes.” 

Eventually the start was made, and Kim, 
which is estimated at ten marches from 
Kangawar, of about nineteen miles each, 
was reached on the 19th of February, or in 
twelve days after leaving that place. This 
particular section of her journey has been, 
as we have said, comparatively unnoticed 
by travellers, and Mrs. Bishop, in a very 
few pages, describes her experience of 
it, both as regards scenery and incident, 
with a skilful hand. The long march of 
twenty-five miles into Kim, taking ‘fully 
eight hours,” although ‘‘quite comfortably 





got through on an Arab horse, with an occa- 


sional gallop,” must have been a weary 
one, for 

“there was not a village on the route, only two 
or three heaps of deserted ruins and two or 
three ruinous mud imamzadas, no cultivation, 
streams, or springs, the scanty pools brackish, 
here and there the glittering whiteness of saline 
efflorescence, not a tree or even bush, nothing 
living except a few goats, picking up, who knows 
how, a scanty living—a blighted, blasted region, 
a land without a raison d’étre.” 

The second section of Mrs. Bishop’s 
travels which seems more especially note- 
worthy is that which relates to the Bakh- 
tiari country and her residence among the 
Bakhtiaris. Sixty years ago something 
was told us of this region and its inhabitants 
by Mr. Stocqueler in a narrative of travel 
home from India through ‘ untrodden 
tracts”; and he gave it as his opinion that, 
however uncomfortable travelling in Persia 
was at any time, in these mountainous dis- 
tricts it was much more uncomfortable than 
elsewhere. After dwelling on the lawless 
character of the mountain tribes, often 
reckless of control by Shah or local Beg- 
lerbeg, he described how he himself was 
attacked, blindfolded, and robbed by ban- 
ditti. Since then the explorations of 
Layard and others have done much to open 
out communications between European 
sojourners and travellers in Persia and the 
Bakhtiari people; but not until the year 
1890 had an English lady actually passed 
the summer months in the haunts of those 
rude mountaineers; been admitted to con- 
verse and interchange ideas with their 
headmen ; been, as a rule, unmolested by 
any of their number; and had, moreover, 
succeeded in taking notes of their ways 
and photographs of their persons, of which 
they might have surmised, after their own 
vague fashion, that, ‘faith, she’ll prent 
them.” 

The reader will find in them much to 
instruct, interest, and amuse. He will 
notice that on one occasion—happily uncom- 
mon—when moving up to a hill fort belong- 
ing to a chief, Mrs. Bishop and her small 
escort were fired upon by several men 
“with long guns”—an anxious incident 
when ‘‘the whistle and thud of bullets” 
over and among them proved ‘that the 
tribesmen, whatever their intentions, were 
in earnest.” Mrs. Bishop’s medical know- 
ledge was turned to account by these wild 
people, who asked if she was seeking hidden 
treasure or ‘‘searching for medicine plants 
to sell in Feringhistan.” Three of the men 
who had fired at her became her patients, 
and she was called on to prescribe for a 
mare suffering from a kick :-— 

‘‘She had an enormous swelling from knee to 
shoulder, could not sleep, and could hardly eat, 
andas she belongs partly to Isfandyar Khan, Aziz 
Khan...... distracted me by constant appeals to 
me to open what seemed an abscess. I had not 
the courage for this, but it was done, and the 
cut bled so profusely that a pad, a stone, and a 
bandage had to be applied. Unfortunately there 
was no relief from this venture, and Aziz 
‘worrited’ me out of my tent three times in 
the night to look at the creature. Besides that, 
he had about twenty ailing people outside the 
tent at 6 A.M., always sending to me to ‘come 
at once.’ He was told to wash the wound, but 
he would do nothing till I went out with my 
appliances, very grudgingly, I admit. The 
sweet animal was indeed suffering, and the 
swelling was much increased. A number of men 
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were standing round her, and when I told Aziz 
to remove the clot from the wound, they 
insisted that she would bleed to death...... till 
Aziz said, ‘The Khanwm shall do it, these 
Feringhi Hakims know everything.’ To be re- 
garded as a Hakim on the slenderest possible 


foundation is distressing, but to be regarded as a | 


‘ vet.’ without any foundation at all is far worse. 
However, the clot was removed, and though 
the wound was three inches long there was still 
no relief, and Aziz said solemnly, ‘ Now do what 
you think best.’ Very gradual pressure at the 
back of the leg brought out a black solid mass 
weighing fully a pound. ‘God is great !’ ex- 
claimed the bystanders. ‘May God forgive 
your sins!’ cried Aziz, and fell at my feet with 
a genuine impulse of gratitude...... He said, 
‘We're a poor people, we have no money, but 
we have plenty of food. We have women who 
take out bullets, but in all our nation there 
is no Hakim who knows the wisdom of the 
Feringhis. Your medicines are good, and have 
healed many of our people, and though a Kafir 
we like you well and will do your bidding. The 
Agha speaks of sending a Hakim among us next 
year, but you are here, and though you are old 
you can ride, and eat our food, and you love our 
people. You have your tent, Isfandyar Khan 
will give you a horse of pure pedigree, dwell 
among us till you are very old, and be our 
Hakim, and teach us the wisdom of the 
Feringhis.’ Then, as ifa sudden thought had 
struck him, he added, ‘And you can cure mules 
and mares, and get much money, and when you 
go back to Feringhistan you'll be very rich.’ ” 


Mrs. Bishop has much to say about Chris- 
tian missions and missionaries in Persia 
and Asiatic Turkey. On her first arrival in 
Baghdad she was lodged in the Church 
mission house, a spacious and commo- 
dious native building, but ‘ inconveniently 
‘crowded, with the medical and clerical 
mission families, two lady missionaries, and 
two guests.” Of Dr. Sutton, who had 
worked in those parts as a medical mis- 
sionary for many years, she speaks in the 
highest terms, adding instances of his 
practical benevolence and usefulness, and 
bearing personal testimony that ‘in two 
years in the East” she had not seen “any 
European welcomed so cordially” as he 
into *‘Moslem homes.” Later on she was 
a guest at the Church mission house in 
Julfa, where Dr. Bruce—a fellow missionary 
with Dr. Sutton of the Church Missionary 
Society, a man of rare ability, energy, and 
intelligence, withal an admirable Persian 
scholar—has laboured for twenty years, 
practically as well as ostensibly, among 
the Armenian inhabitants. After emerging 
from the Bakhtiari mountains and “ doing ” 
Burujird and Hamadan, she turned her 
‘steps towards that part of the Turko-Persian 
frontier of Kurdistan in which English 
missionaries were busying themselves under 
somewhat different conditions from those just 
mentioned. But there were 300 miles of 
country to be got over between hez posi- 
tion and the Lake of Urmi, the desired 
goal, and this country was as little fre- 
quented by European travellers as were 
the passes into the Bakhtiari region. How 
she accomplished the nineteen marches into 
which the route is divided is pleasantly 
told, notwithstanding its inevitable chapter 
of minor annoyances; and the satisfaction 
which she expresses at the courtesy and 
civility of the local authorities is by no 
means the least notable passage in her re- 
cord. Her experience of the Persian Kurds, 
who seemed to be bent on doing honour to 





the English ‘‘khanum,” invests them with 
a character which would scarcely be accorded 
them by the Persian subjects of the Shah, to 
whom, as to the Osmanli Turk, their very 
name denotes mischief. At Sajbulak, ‘‘ the 
capital of Northern Persian Kurdistan,”’ the 
residence of a governor, and having ‘‘a reputed 
population of 5,000 souls,” where she came 
‘upon the track of Ida Pfeiffer,’’ she must 
have seen much to interest, if not altogether 
to charm, the eye and senses ; but our enter- 
prising traveller must have been thankful 


when ‘‘a march over low and much-ploughed ; 


hills, an easy descent, and a ford” brought 
her down “upon the plain of Urmi, the 
‘Paradise of Persia,’ and to the pleasant 
and friendly hamlet of Turkman, where,” 
she adds, ‘‘I spent the night and made the 
half-march into Urmi yesterday morning.” 
She continues :— 

‘* This plain is truly ‘ Paradise ’ as seen from 
the hill above it, nor can I say that its charm 
disappears on more intimate acquaintance. 
Far from it! I have travelled now for nine 
months in Persia, and know pretty well what 
to expect—not to look for surprises of beauty 
and luxuriance, and to be satisfied with occa- 
sional oases of cultivation among brown, rocky, 
treeless hills, varied by brown villages with 
crops and spindly poplars and willows, con- 
trasting with the harsh barrenness of the sur- 
rounding gravelly waste.” 

Then follows a good description :— 

‘‘But beautiful Urmi, far as the eye can 
reach,.is one oasis. From Turkman onwards 
the plain becomes more and more attractive, the 
wood-embosomed villages closer together, the 
variety of trees greater. Irrigation canals 
shaded by fruit trees, and irrigation ditches 
bordered by reeds, carry water in abundance all 
through the plain. Swampy streams abound. 
Fair stretches of smooth green sward rejoice the 
eye. Big buffaloes draw heavy carts laden with 
the teeming produce of the black, slimy, bounti- 
ful soil from the fields into the villages. Wheat, 
maize, beans, melons, gourds, potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, beets, capsicum, chilis, bringals, lady’s 
fingers, castor-oil (for burning), cotton, madder, 
salsify, scorzonera, celery, oil-seeds of various 
sorts, opium, and tobacco all flourish. The 
orchards are full of trees which almost merit the 
epithet noble. Noble indeed are the walnuts, 
and beautiful are the pomegranates, the apricots, 
the apples, the peach and plum trees, and 
glorious are the vineyards with their foliage, 
which, like that of the cherry and pear, is pass- 
ing away in scarlet and gold. Nature has per- 
fected her work and rests. It is autumn in its 
glories, but without its gloom. Men, women, 
and children are all busy. Here the wine-press 
is at work, there girls are laying clusters of 
grapes on terraces prepared for the purpose, to 
dry for raisins ; women are gathering cotton and 
castor-oil seeds, little boys are taking buffaloes 
to bathe, men are driving and loading buffalo- 
carts, herding mares, ploughing and trenching, 
and in the innumerable villages the storehouses 
are being filled ; the herbs and chilis are hang- 
ing from the roofs to dry, the women are making 
large cakes of animal fuel (of which they have 
sufficient for export), and are building it into 
great conical stacks, the crones are spinning in 
the sun, and the swaddled infants bound in their 
cradles are lying in the fields and vineyards, 
while the mothers are at work. This picture of 
beauty, fertility, and industry is framed by the 
Kurdistan mountains on the one side, and on the 
other by long lines of poplars, through which 
there are glimpses of the deep blue waters of 
the Urmi Sea. These Kurdistan mountains, 
a prolongation of the Taurus chain, stern in their 
character, and dwarfing all the minor ranges, 
contrast grandly with the luxuriant plains of 


Sulduz and Urmi. As I passed northwards the | palace at Tihran is 





villages grew thicker, the many tracks converged 
into a wide road which was thronged with foot 
passengers, horsemen, camel and horse caravans 
and strings of asses loaded with melons and 
wood. Farther yet the road passes through 
beautiful orchards with green sward beneath the 
trees ; mud walls are on both sides, and over 
them droop the graceful boughs and grey-green 
ri of an eleqnus, with its tresses of aubum 
rult. 
At Urmi Mrs. Bishop found herself among 
her countrymen and countrywomen, the 
members of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
mission to the Assyrian Christians, together 
with American Presbyterian cousins and 
French Lazarists and sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul. In the midst of such worthy 
surroundings she remained eight days, and 
gathered much information on the subject 
of the several Christian missions of Westem 
Persia, and the work done and pro 
made by their respective agents. She then 
crossed the frontier into Turkey, and, stay. 
ing some days at Kochanes, the residence of 
the Patriarch Mar Shimin, “ Catholicos of 
the East,” and in the neighbouring villages 
(a “region full of fear and danger, in which 
our co-religionists are the nearly helpless 
prey of fanatical mountaineers, whose pro- 
fession is robbery”), she passed on through 
Kotranis to Van, Bitlis, Erzerim, and 
Trebizond. Her account of the _persecu- 
tions endured by the Nestorians fron 
those who wish to stigmatize them as 
heretics is confirmatory of the reports which 
from time to time reach this country from 
that misgoverned province of Turkish 
Kurdistan, and cause fruitless questions to 
be put in Parliament. For part of the 
time during her exploration of these tracts 
she had the advantage of the guidance 
of Mr. Browne, a devoted member of the 
Archbishop’s mission, of whom it is said 
that his power lay in his singular love - 
the people among whom his lot was cast 
and ‘‘almost complete absorption in their 
interests.” It would be difficult to overratel 
the good work done by this gentleinan and 
his colleagues, who elect to reside in thi 
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land of misrule and oppression, with the ob, 
ject of helping their fellow Christians in th 
East to replace their Church in its true posi 
tion among the Churches of Christendom. 

We must now take leave of Mrs. Bishop 
Where there is so much to welcome ani 
applaud it looks ungracious to search im 
flaws or to criticize. In her reported co 
versations with local magnates, from th 
Shah himself to the Khan of Rustam 
or a nameless Persian-speaking Kurd, ti 
writer shows by a quasi “ aside” that # 
does not accept all that is interpret 
to her for more than its intrinsic valtt 
which she leaves others to appraise, 80 t! 
we need not say anything on that scot 
But there are here and there small questi! 
of opinion raised which, like questions ' 
spelling Persian words, might perhaps ! 
remarked on without suspicion of captiol§ 
ness. The instance given is rather to ilig 
trate the general meaning than to ‘U) 
stantiate a charge not formulated. 

When, in the heat of summer, # 
Bishop expresses a longing for an “ Hi 
burgh east wind, for drifting clouds # 
rain, and even for a chilly Lon? 
fog,” her sentiments are quite intelligil 
But when she states that the Shi 
“very magnificel 
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does not the use of so strong a term convey 
the notion of splendour and solidity, inviting 
—especially in Persia—comparison with 
structures like those of Persepolis? As for 
the furniture, in this and minor palaces, 
the writer will find many to agree with her 
that much of it ‘‘vexes the eye more or 
less with its incongruity of form and 
colouring.” 

The spelling of native words is upon the 
whole well managed, though not always 
consistent; and atash kada, takht, tanir, 
dariya-i-nur, shagird, and fatihah may have 
been intended for atash-kardah (vol. ii. 
p.197), and the following transliterations in 
vol. i: takt (p. 99), tandir (p. 132), dar-i-nur 
(p. 200), shasgird (p. 223), and fahtihah 
(p. 297, note). 








Stories after Nature. By Charles Wells. 
With a Preface by W. J. Linton. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.) 


Cuartes WELLS was one of a singular little 

oup of men who made distinguished 
failures at the beginning of this century. 
There was Thomas Lovell Beddoes, whose 
memory has been recently revived; there 
was, somewhat later in date, Ebenezer 
Jones, whose remarkable poetic work is of 
a kind that does not easily permit justice 
to be done to it; there was R. H. Horne, 
who, unlike the others of the company, 
wrote too much rather than too little; there 
were smaller men, like George Darley, who 
for a short time attracted more attention 
than they deserved, and then fell into a 
neglect not altogether merited; there was, 
finally, Charles Wells, the author of ‘Stories 
after Nature,’ a book of prose, and ‘Joseph 
and his Brethren,’ a drama in verse. Wells 
was born in London in 1800; he died at 
Marseilles in 1879. He was a friend of 
Keats, who addressed to him a sonnet of 
thanks for a gift of roses. It was in 
rivalry with Keats, according to the legend, 
that he wrote, at the age of twenty-four, 
the Biblical drama of ‘Joseph and his 
Brethren.’ Two years earlier he had pub- 
lished anonymously a little book, ‘ Stories 
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after Nature,’ now for the first time re- 
printed from the excessively rare original. 
Stories and play passed without notice, and 
Wells abandoned literature—at all events 
published nothing more; and after living 
first in Wales, then at Quimper in Brittany, 
he settled at Marseilles, where he died at 
the age of seventy-nine. It was only by the 
hazard of the second-hand bookstall that 
Wells’s two volumes were eventually re- 
covered—the stories by Mr. W. J. Linton, 
who has written a rambling preface for the 
present reprint; the play by Rossetti, who 
showed it to Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, 
and others of his friends, all of whom tried 
in vain to find a publisher for so forgotten a 
poet. In 1876 ‘Joseph and his Brethren’ 
was reprinted with an enthusiastic intro- 
duction by Mr. Swinburne. Not till last 
year was a publisher found for the ‘ Stories 
after Nature,’ and Mr. Bullen (who has 
learnedly edited many reprints in his time) 
has wisely limited the edition to four 
hundred. 

For the ‘Stories after Nature,’ full of 
delicate grace, of romantic charm, as they 
are, cannot be compared, as literature, with 
Joseph and his Brethren.’ That drama 


is not a good drama, but it is a really 
great dramatic poem. Mr. Swinburne 
went so far as to draw a comparison 
between the character of Shakspeare’s 
Cleopatra and the character of Potiphar’s 
wife in Wells’s play. It is not, how- 
ever, so much in characterization as 
in language that Wells may be said to 
attain to something of Shakspearean 
strength and savour. But it is with 
the verse of Shakspeare in his earlier 
period that we must compare the slow 
march-movement of the verse in ‘Joseph 
and his Brethren.’ The prose style of the 
‘Stories after Nature’ is, in its own fashion, 
similarly archaic, but with the archaism of 
a particular period that was not (to our 
present way of thinking) over happy in its 
return to the antique. Every period has its 
idea, its ideal, of the archaic. ‘To-day it is 
Mr. William Morris who sets us the pattern, 
and undoubtedly it is a pattern woven with 
learned skill and a nice sense of the art of 
speech. The archaism affected by Wells 
was somewhat after the fashion of Leigh 
Hunt, and might be described as an attempt 
to combine the style of the ‘Decameron’ 
with the style of the most metaphorical 
among the Elizabethans. The mixture is 
somewhat singular, sometimes effective, not 
always acceptable. The touches of Eliza- 
bethan colour are at times mere violent 
incongruities; they are at times curi- 
ously impressive. ‘‘ Bright grandeur dis- 
arrayed”’ is a phrase that might have done 
honour to ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ and it 
is of a passage in that play (the lines be- 
ginning ‘“ For household murder is a house- 
hold rat”) that we are reminded in reading : 
‘‘ Aye, but household murders are dangerous 
things ; they tell tales; they speak out after 
long being dumb: fifty years is not the date 
of their bond: they haunt the place, and 
then men dream of it.” 

Wells chose from ‘ Hamlet,’ as the motto 
for his book, the line which declares that 
“to be honest, as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand.” The 
choice was a happy one, for the tales, with 
all their rouge and frippery of form, 
breathe a singularly clear and upright 
morality, and are rich in examples of noble 
manhood and gracious womanhood. It is in 
this sense that they may be said to be done 
“‘ after Nature,” for they have certainly little 
enough of the semblance of ordinary reality. 
Generally healthy in idea, they have at the 
same time something morbid in their refining 
upon sentiment; their insistence upon the 
qualities of ‘‘ delicacy,” “fine feeling,” and 
the like; their feminine or not quite manly 
fopperies of phrase. A playground of 
delicate fancies, a perfumed growth of hot- 
house flowers, these stories recall, in another 
art, the pictures of Simeon Solomon: ex- 
quisite, exotic, unreal, with a certain im- 
maturity in design, a certain weakness in 
execution, but with the morbid loveliness of 
the artificial. It is not likely that the book 
will ever take a place in English literature 
—certainly not such a place as that occupied 
by ‘ Joseph and his Brethren.’ But it will be 
remembered, let us hope, with other curio- 
sities ; it will be opened, from time to time, 
by those who are critical enough not to be 
too critical of the immature. And for these 
there will always be a certain charm in the 





his Companions; or, Patriotism and Liberty,’ 
of ‘Edmund and Edward; or, the Two 
Friends’—to name but two out of many. 
‘‘ But it was enough for him to hear even 
the music of freedom and liberty at a 
distance, as it were, singing in the wind” 
—how finely that is said! and it could be 
said, too, of the writer. And, to take 
another and last quotation, there is some- 
thing of distinction, something of fine effect, 
in so representative a passage as this :— 


‘* When Gustavus had recovered his voice, he 
said firmly, and in a manly tone, ‘ Ye neither 
of you know me. ThatI am so mean in the 
opinions of my honourable companions is much, 
very much: but that I am so mean in my own 
is more. I am mad to think of what I have 
lost: I am glad that I am overtaken in my 
crime. Be it known to you, Lord Frederick, 
that in some senses you are the poorest of the 
two: for you are proud to wrench from 
humanity that which I loathe, and shall throw 
by. I know not why, but I feel you are out 
of my memory. I regret not to leave you, and 
hardly seem to have done you an offence. But 
to the greater and gentle Christian what can I 
say? Never enough—never half. I feel my 
heart aches, and thus will be peevishly revenged 
upon it—I will whisper thy name, and it shall 
usher me to heaven.’ So saying, he stabbed 
himself to the heart, and fell on his back, dead.” 








An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. By Canon S. R. Driver, D.D. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

Tue doubtsconcerning the Mosaic authorship 

of the Pentateuch did not take their rise in 

the present century. In an early document 
mentioned in the Talmud it was questioned 
whether the last seven versesof Deuteronomy 
could be the composition of Moses. As early 
as the tenth century ot our era Saadiah ac- 
cepted a dual authorship oi the Decalogue. 
The keen-sighted Abraham ibn :zra pointed 
out several passages in the Pentateu-ii which 
must have been written long after Moses, 
such as Gen. xii. 6, ‘“‘ And the Canaanite was 
then in the land.” He also observed the ex- 
tensive use of Jehovah and Elohim in many 
chapters, but cautioned his readers against 
forming any conclusions on this account as 
regards variety of authorship. This, how- 
ever, was done by Jean Astruc, a physician of 

Montpellier, in the year 1753, and on this 

the criticism of the present age is chiefly 

based; but the modern school found it 
necessary to enlarge the field of inquiry 
when they discovered that besides the 

Jehovistic writer, who is usually designated 

by J, and the Elohistic author, called E, 

there are other documents in the Hexateuch 

(for Joshua is only a continuation of the 

Pentateuch, and must be considered as its 

sixth book), by the rédacteuxy of J and FE, 

termed JE, the Deuteronomist termed D, 

and the priestly narrator, named P. These 

writers differ not only in their narratives, 
but also in their style, using different ex- 
pressions and words, and critics now sub- 
stantially agree as to the passages which 
belong to each, the differences between 
them consisting only in respect to a further 
distinction of documents one from another, 

a second and a third J, E, P, and D being 

postulated by many ofthem. The literature 

of this subject begins with Gesenius, and is 
being continually increased, not only by 
books, but still more by essays in various 





quaintly-named narratives of ‘ Christian and 





periodicals, chiefly German and Dutch, but 
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also French, Danish, Italian, and Hebrew. 
The literature concerned with other parts of 
the Bible is not quite so extensive, but it is 
large enough to plague the ordinary student. 

A compact analysis of the history of the 
composition and tendency of the various 
Biblical books was felt to be a necessity, 
and Dr. Driver has had the courage 
to undertake the task in his present 
volume. A better scholar could scarcely 
have been chosen for the work. He is one 
of the most accomplished of Hebrew scholars, 
saturated with the genius of the language as 
well as acquainted with its vocabulary and 
grammar. Heis extremely well versed in all 
departments of the critical literature dealing 
with the Old Testament, and he isa cautious 
critic, as he has proved by his comments 
on Judges, Samuel, and Isaiah. And, above 
all, his style is clear and precise, even when 
he hesitates to form a conclusion, and his 
method is excellent. The only fault we can 
find in his book is its too great condensation ; 
but this deficiency he explains in the follow- 
ing words of his preface, where he summarizes 
also the scope of bis work :— 

‘The work is not an introduction to the 
Theology, or the History, or even to the study, 
of the Old Testament: in any of these cases 
the treatment and contents would have been 
very different. It is an introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament ; and what I 
conceived this to include was an account of the 
contents and structure of the several books, 
together with such an indication of their general 
character and aim as I could find room for in 
the space at my disposal. For it is not more 
than just to myself that I should state that by 
the terms of my agreement I was limited in 
space: I had to do the best that I could within 
an average, for the longer books, of 20-25 
pages. There have been many, many matters 
on which I would gladly have given fuller parti- 
culars : there have been opinions which I should 
often have been glad to notice, or discuss more 
fully than I have done, if only out of respect 
for those who hold them: but my limits have 
forbidden this, and I have repeatedly omitted, 
or abbreviated, what I had originally written— 
sometimes, no doubt, to the reader's advantage, 
though not perhaps always so. Hence, while 
Iam prepared to accept full responsibility for 
what I have said, for what I have not said I 
must put in a plea to be judged leniently.” 

As it is certain that Dr. Driver's ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ will soon require to be enlarged, we 
hope that he may then pursue his own 
way and fill up the gaps he hints at. To 
our regret we miss throughout the work 
any mention of M. Renan’s ‘Histoire du 
Peuple d’Israél,’ and his prefaces to Job 
and Canticles; Graetz’s ‘Geschichte der 
Juden,’ vol.i., which contains many sugges- 
tions on the structure of the text, besides 
a statement of his non-acceptance of the 
Jahweh-Elohistictheory, is also ignored; and 
so are M. Halévy’s ‘Recherches Bibliques’ 
and M. Loeb’s ‘ La Littérature des Pauvres 
dans la Bible.” Although in most parts of 
the book Dr. Driver agrees with the new 
school, he is often original and comes to 
different conclusions. He says rightly :— 


‘*Where the premises satisfy me, I have ex- 
pressed myself without hesitation or doubt ; 
where the data do not justify (so far as I can 
judge) a confident conclusion, I have indicated 
this by some qualifying phrase. I desire what 
I have just said to be applied in particular to 
the analysis of the Hexateuch. That the 
‘Priests’ Code’ formed a clearly defined docu- 
ment, distinct from the rest of the Hexateuch, 





appears to me to be more than sufficiently estab- 
lished by a multitude of convergent indica- 
tions ; and I have nowhere signified any doubt 
on this conclusion. On the other hand, in the 
remainder of the narrative of Gen.—Numbers 
and of Joshua, though there are facts which 
satisfy me that this also is not homogeneous, I 
believe that the analysis (from the nature of the 
criteria on which it depends) is frequently un- 
certain and will, perhaps, always continue so. 
Accordingly, as regards ‘JE,’ as I have more 
than once remarked, I do not desire to lay 
equal stress upon all the particulars of the 
analysis, or to be supposed to hold that the 
line of demarcation between its component 
parts is at every point as clear and certain as 
it is between P and the other part of the Hexa- 
teuch.” 


After having given in his introduction an 
account of the origin of the books of the Old 
Testament and the growth of the Canon, 
according to the Jews, Dr. Driver continues 
with chapters on the MHexateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa. Each 
chapter is headed by a list of the lite- 
rature belonging to it. This is not ex- 
haustive, but the important books and 
essays bearing upon the subject are enu- 
merated. In the case of the Hexateuch, 
each passage is referred to the source to 
which it is believed to belong, those be- 
longing to P being specially enumerated at 
the end of the chapter on the Hexateuch ; 
in Deuteronomy the narrator D is added, 
and a synopsis of the laws contained in it, 
as compared with those of the previous 
book, is appended, in order to exhibit the 
special characteristics of JE and D. This 
is followed by a detailed discussion of the 
date of the Priests’ Code. ‘‘ The arguments,” 
says Dr. Driver, ‘‘ are cogent, and combine 
to make it probable that the completed 
Priests’ Code is the work of the age subse- 
quent to Ezekiel . . . . Inits main stook,”’ Dr. 
Driver goes on to say, ‘‘the legislation of P 
was not ‘manufactured’ by the priests 


during the exile: it is based upon 
pre-existing Temple usage, and exhibits 
the form which that finally assumed. 


Hebrew legislation took shape gradually ; 
and the codes of JE, Dt, and P represent 
three successive phases in it.” Indeed, P 
is often in contradiction with the legisla- 
tion of Ezekiel. The literary differences 
between the three sources are pointed 
out with great fulness; the same minute- 
ness is observed in the case of par- 
ticular expressions and words used by the 
writers of the other Biblical books. In 
this department of study Dr. Driver is un- 
rivalled. The terminus ad quem of J and 
E (critics differ as to which of the two is 
prior to the other) is 750 3.c. “The terminus 
a quo,’ says Dr. Driver, ‘‘is more difficult to 
fix with confidence.” The language cannot 
help much, for ‘‘ both [J and E] belong to 
the golden period of Hebrew literature.” 
‘‘ Allthingsconsidered,’’ continues Dr. Driver, 
‘a date in theearly centuries of the monarchy 
would seem not unsuitable both for J and 
for E; but it must remain an open question 
whether both may not, in reality, be earlier.” 


In the case of the other historical books 
and the prophets, Dr. Driver follows, though 
with some independence of view, the latest 
critical school. Joel, he thinks, wrote after 
the captivity, and the unity of Zechariah he 
does not consider tenable. In the Psalms, 
Dr. Driver is more conservative than 





— 
the modern school; he admits a fo, 
Maccabean Psalms in the third book 
In the fourth and fifth books some 
may be pre-exilic (amongst them the 110th) 
and others close to the exile, while several 
are post-exilic and even late in the post. 
exilic period. In the first two books 
there are ancient Psalms; but Ewald’s ligt 
of Davidic Psalms is out of the question, 
Canticles Dr. Driver considers possibly g 
poem constructed upon a basis of fact, the 
dramatic form and the descriptive imagery 
being supplied by the imagination of the 
poet. The date is post-exilic, or, if the work be 
early, it must belong ‘to the north of Israel, 
wherethere is reason to suppose that the lan. 
guage spoken differed dialectically from that 
of Judah.” Daniel must have been written 
not earlier than 300 B.c., and in Palestine; 
and it is at least probable that it was con. 
posed at the time of the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 168 or 167. The 
date of Ecclesiastes cannot be determined, 
but it cannot have been written earlier than 
the later years of the Persian rule, which 
ended 332 B.c. From the language Dr, 
Driver has shown that the book must be as 
late as 300 3B.c., if not later, and even 
orthodox critics in Germany have accepted 
it as a work of the age of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. There are no divergences 
of opinion about the late dates of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 








ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples.—Vol. III. Part I. H-Hvery. By 
Henry Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

The Century Dictionary.—Vol. IV. IEP; 
Vol. V. Q-Stroyl. Prepared under the 
Superintendence of W. D. Whitney, Ph.D. 
(New York, the Century Co.; London, 
Fisher Unwin.) 

Websters International Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Thoroughly revised and 
enlarged under the Supervision of Noah 
Porter, D.D. With a Voluminous Ap- 
pendix. (Bell & Sons.) 

A Middle-English Dictionary: containing 
Words used by English Writers from the 


Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
Francis Henry Stratmann. A New Edi- 


tion, rearranged, revised, and enlarged 
by Henry Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 
Cassell’s English Dictionary. Edited by John 
Williams, M.A. (Cassell & Co.) 
Tur issue of the first part of the third 
volume of the ‘New English Dictionary, 
edited by Mr. Henry Bradley, marks an 
epoch in the history of this extremely valu- 
able and interesting work. The Philological 
Society is to be congratulated on having 
secured the services of a scholar whom Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray would be the first to 
acknowledge as at least his own equal in 
the requisite qualifications for such an 
arduous undertaking. It is unfortunate 
that so far the advantage gained by doubling 
the editorship is counterbalanced by the 
delay in the publication of the rest of 
vol. ii., as part v. (Cast-Clivy) appeared in 
1889, and part vi. is only lately out. The 
Philological Society would, therefore, have 
been well advised if Mr. Bradleyhad received 
instructions to avoid those errors in Dr. 
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Murray’s system which have increased 
the unwisldiness of the work without en- 
hancing its value. Seeing that a complete 
record of technical terms is not aimed at, 
nothing is gained by the insertion of such 
items of scientific jargon as—eclampsy, edri- 
ophthalmian, ekebergite, ekmannite, elasmo- 
branch, elasmosine, eledone, emetia, emesis, 
emmenagogology, emmetropia, enostosis, 
entellus, epicoracoidal, ethene; or of such 
useless modern coinages as—echoy, educa- 
tionable, embarrassedly, enormification, en- 
signhood, enspiritualize, ensynopticity, eth- 
nagogue. Again, such early-obsolete Old 
English (Anglo-Saxon) words as edmod, 
elchur, ethem, are out of place in an English 
dictionary which does not profess to supply 
an exhaustive record of dialectic words. 
As Mr. Bradley does not derive edition from 
édit-us, education from éducdt-us, whereas action 
is traced to ‘‘act- ppl. stem of ag-ére to do,” 
and cession to ‘‘cessus pa. pple. of cédére to 
yield,” we must conclude that the retention 
of such forms as edificat- (‘‘ ppl. stem of 
edificare”’), under edificative, is a sacrifice 
to uniformity with the work of his co-editor. 
However, the old mistake is retained as to 
efossion. We do not see why efforce is said 
to be adapted from French efforcer, but 
enchant to be adopted from French enchante-r. 
The press reader ought to have queried the 
hyphen in ‘ encharme-r, f. en in + charme,” 
close to ‘‘ enchdsser....£. en in + chasse.” So 
again under effluent we find ‘“‘f. ex out + 
fluére to flow”; under effluve, ‘“f. ex out + 
flu-tre to flow.” He ought also to have 
noted d immediately following 4 to mark a 
subsection under the fourth section of en- 
close, vb.; ‘‘Raynold” with the variant 
“Raynald” in the next column of p. 170; 
the omission of the stop denoting con- 
traction after ‘Hali Meid,’ under § la 
(¢ 1230) of the article every; and the omis- 
sion of ¢ before the date in the third citation 
of Barbour’s ‘Bruce’ under Zrse. However, 
such inconsistencies and oversights are un- 
important compared with the slips in revision 
and press reading which we found in part v., 
but have searched for in vain in the part 
before us. The derivation of effeminate (vb.) 
should be uniform with that of effascinate (vb.). 
Under elaterium we find the spelling ‘ Ee- 
ballium” instead of Eebalium. 

If we are carping at trifles the blame lies 
with Mr. Bradley, whose erudition and care 
have precluded serious animadversion. We 
note a few omissions; ¢.g., Caxton’s “‘ emis- 
sion of assizes’’ is not recorded, nor the form 
entrax (anthrax), e¢ (it), nor Holland’s use 
of enhuile for anneal, nor the words elephanty 
(Hollard), enclisis (‘Century Dictionary’), 
epicrisis (‘Cent.’), epigastral (‘Cent.’), es- 
motion (J. Shute), etypical (‘Cent.,’ Web- 
ster), eucyclic, euharmonian (Holland), 
evanescible (‘ Cent.’). 

The first quotation to illustrate epode (1598) 
does not contain the word, which occurs, 
1603, in Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s 
‘Moralia.’ Earlier illustrations might have 
been given in several cases; ¢.g., ebriety 
(1582) is in W. Prat’s ‘ Africa,’ 1554; em- 
peratrice (1542), used by J. Russell, 1447; 
encheer (1605), quoted from Spenser’s ‘Faerie 
Queene’ by Richardson ; eparchy (1796) and 
etheric (1878), in Herbert’s ‘Travels,’ ed. 
1677; eschscholtzia (1857), ‘mentioned and 
indexed in Lindley’s ‘Veg. Kingd.,’ 1846 ;' 


1612; estimator (a 1665), in Cotgrave, 1611; 
evangelium, -on (1541), used by Tyndale, 1525. 
The first quotation for erbium, as it stands, 


does not answer to the definition. We can- 
not see why the forms engineer, engenier(e), 
are tentatively referred to Italian ingegniere, 
rather than to Old French engignier (Cotgr. 
enginier), which are cited as equivalents of 
ingegniere. The quotations offer no reason 
for the selection, as ixgenier, ingeneer do not 
appear before the second half of the seven- 
teenth century (Blount’s equivocal engeniere, 
1637, apparently referring to an Italian), 
and then only in the professional sense. We 
treat this little matter ob:fer on account of 
its intrinsic interest, not as a criticism of 
Mr. Bradley’s etymological work, which is 
as nearly as possible immaculate. An excel- 
lent piece of destructive etymology is that 
of eagre, which brushes aside the current 
explanations; while a positive gain is pre- 
sented under elope by the citation of Anglo- 
French aloper, alopement, 1338, which upsets 
the current reference to Middle Dutch ont- 
lopen. Under enlist the reader is told that the 
verb dist is found to be earlier than, and is 
therefore not a lopped form of, enlist. The 
interesting word elastic seems fairly driven 
to earth in Pecquet’s ‘ Dissertatio Ana- 
tomica’ (1651), where elastica virtus denotes 
the ‘‘impulsive force” of the atmosphere, 
and in the translation (1653), where ‘the 
Elastick (impulsive) faculty” is found, as 
well as the equivalents ‘“elater’”’ and ‘“‘ela- 
tery.” 

The development of the chronological use 
of era is interesting. We are told that it is 
found in inscriptions in Spain, Southern 
Gaul, and North Africa, prefixed to the 
Roman numerals giving a date calculated 
from the year 38 B.c., ‘‘ era (sera) DXXXVIII.” 
being equivalent to ‘‘ No. 538,” ¢. ¢., 500 a.v. 
This method of calculation, in vogue from 
the fifth century to the fifteenth, was called 
era THispanica, meaning ‘‘ the Spanish reck- 
oning of time from a fixed epoch.” Hence 
spring the modern meanings of the word. 
It is possible that, when prefixed to numbers, 
era or era indicated the nature of the date, 
and was in effect short for ab era Hispanica 
or secundum eram Hispanicam. 

The vast number of hitherto unregistered 
words which are garnered and illustrated 
in this instalment of the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ may be inferred from the ex- 
amination of five pages taken at random. 
We tind—elementalish, elementaloid, ele- 
mentarist, elementate, elementatedness, 
elementative, elemently, eleot, elephancy, 
enchronicle, enchurch, encircler, encircular, 
encirculize, enclad, enclave (adj.), en clere, 
enclin, enclinant, enclipse, encluse, encoil, 
encolden, encolure, encomiac, encomiasm, 
encomiaster, encomiate, encomionize, ‘ en- 
commend, encompany, encompasser, encom- 
passure, encorbellment. The corresponding 
portion of ‘The Century Dictionary’ contains 
the following articles which are absent in 
the ‘ New English Dictionary ’—elementoid, 
enchondrous, enchoric, enchoristic, encirclet 
(with incirelet quoted from Sir P. Sidney), 
enclave, vb. (‘‘M.E. enclaven,” without an 
instance), enclavement (Webster, 1890), 
enclisis, encoignure, encomiologic. 

It would take a substantial volume to do 
justice to Mr. Bradley’s work and to the 
collections on which he has so effectually 





estafette (1792), used by Dudley Carleton, 





laboured. Some faint idea of the magnitude 


of the work may be gathered from the state- 
ment that the article on the adverb ere 
covers 23 columns, and contains 150 quota- 
tions classified into 32 varieties of form or 
usage. 

‘The Century Dictionary’ has proceeded 
with laudable punctuality on its course 
towards completion, without the slightest in- 
dication of falling off in any respect from the 
high standard of excellence set by the earlier 
volumes. We have before us two volumes 
extending from M to Stroyl. The advance 








made in amplitude of vocabulary is consider- 
able, as may be shown by mentioning the 
new entries found on four or five pages, viz., 
repartment (Hellowes, tr. of Guevara’s 
‘ Letters’), repastination (Evelyn), repercept 
(Mhnd), repercolation, rimulose, ritt-master 
(Wodrow and Sir W. Scott), rogament, 
rogerian (— a wig, Bishop Hall), roicond 
(‘ Destr. of Troy’), roid (7.). 

The two items of ‘‘ Middle” English sug- 
gest the remark that the ‘Century’ has 
made good use of the Early English Text 
Society’s valuable publications and of 
other reproductions of early specimens of our 
language; for instance, savo/u/rly (adj.), 
savo(u/rly (adv.), savory, savo(u/)r, savo(ujry 
(given under the correct spelling savory), are 
all illustrated by fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury quotations. However, the treatment of 
this branch of our vocabulary is by no means 
exhaustive, as savelles (— sand, pl.), from 
the translation of Palladius, is not given, nor 
is Wyclif’s sarpe — pruning-hook. On the 
whole, it may be said that the history of 
words has not been traced satisfactorily ; for 
example, no quotation is supplied under the 
verbal noun sacking, which is to be found in 
the translation of Polydore Vergil’s ‘ English 
History’; the earliest instances given of 
mollify are from Sidney and Raleigh, whereas 
Hawes and Barclay use the word ; for por- 
cellane = Venus’s shell, Jevons only is cited, 
though Holland uses it; for the game pall- 
mall Pepys’s pelemele is quoted, though 
Peacham’s ‘Compleat Gentleman’ (1622) 
has pellemaille; propose (sb.) is illustrated 
from Shakspeare, though its use b 
Richard III. in 1483 is recorded in Ellis’s 
‘Original Letters’ (third series, vol. i. 
p- 111); proprietary (sb.), for which the 
‘Government of the Tongue’ is quoted, occurs 
in the Statutes under the date 1489 ; recidiva- 
tion has a seventeenth century illustration, 
though resydivation is in the translation of 
Pol. Vergil’s ‘English History’; Spenser 
only is cited for salue, which is to be found 
in Chaucer and the translation of Pol. 
Vergil. Recent authors are cited for many 
words to be found in Shakspeare or Milton, 
or other standard authors of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Numerous additions to the vocabulary 
might of course be suggested, such as— 
magnanime (J. Shute), magnificentie (tr. of 
Pol. Vergil), manchon (Florio), manger 
(= food), marcel (‘the coin marcell,’ 
R. Eden), maracock and ma(y)cock (Cap 
J. Smith and Beverley’s ‘ History 
Virginia’), marmolle, mare clausum, 1 
nagery (= management), menalty (tr. 
Perkins’s ‘Profitable Booke’), moderat 
(Elyot), muchet (Holland), mustelle, nap 
naturian, orthotomie (R. Bolton), pé 
pastewife, pendugim (Skelton), penet: 
pennet (Cotgr.), peripneumony, . 





(Berners), pistoleteer (Digges), plum 
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preservator (Elyot), premunirize (Watson, 
1602), predicator, preeconsultor, quadrain, 
quistrowne (Stanyhurst), respiracle, re- 
splendor. 

The meaning “mutiny” is not mentioned 
under mutine (sb.), though we find it under 
the date 1578 in Procter’s ‘Knowledge of 
Warres’; while the meaning of premium in 
connexion with apprenticeship is unnoticed. 

We have observed a few curious slips in 
the etymology. Petronel, for instance, is 
derived from Old French petrine, in spite of 
Florio’s ptetronello, whence the French pore- 
trinal (Cotgr.) is probably derived by con- 
fusion with porctrine—breast; phalaric, of 
which falarte would be the etymologically 
correct spelling, is referred to Phalaris ; 
rate’(—scold) is connected with Icelandic 
hrat = rubbish, Swedish rata = reject, 
whereas Prof. Skeat has shown that it is a 
lopped form of araten, from Old French 
aratter, a variant of aretter; and Spenser’s 
salue(= salute) is derived directly from 
Latin salve, instead of from French saluer. 

There are one or two exceptions to the 
remarkable freedom from clerical and typo- 
graphical errors which characterizes this 
great work. Under popularity the accent 
of popularité is omitted; under redingote 
we find “Fr. rédingote”; recapitulare is 
designated as Late Latin under recapitulate, 
but as Latin under recapitulation; under 
primogenitor, instead of primogenitus, we find 
“ primogenitor, first-born.” The Late Latin 
refrigerium is defined ‘‘Cooling refreshment; 
refrigeration,” and the following quotation 
from South is given: ‘ It must be acknow- 
ledged, the ancients have talked much of 
annual refrigeriums.” The sentence ought 
to have been finished thus, ‘‘ Annual Refrige- 
riums, Respites, or Intervals of Punishment 
to the damned,”’ with which the definition 
is hardly in harmony. 

The exquisite taste and delicacy of the 
illustrations continue to be very important 
features of the work. The sedilia of South- 
well Minster, the Louvre ‘Tiber’ (undor 
river-god), the framed relief under guadra, 
the octastyle portico of the Pantheon, may 
strike the general reader as pre-emineatly 
well selected and executed; while the 
-ologists, whose specialities are capable of 
illustration by picture or diagram, cannot 
fail to appreciate the liberal supply of the 
cuts with which specialists are severally 
concerned. 

‘Webster’s International Dictionary’ is 
an old friend with a new title, and to some 
extent a new face. Though it is undoubtedly 
more complete than the ‘Complete Dictionary’ 
of 1880, it has been well advised to drop 
the title ‘‘Complete,” seeing that no dic- 
tionary can ever fairly claim it. Nearly all, 
if not all, of the numerous omissions which 
have been mentioned in our notices of the 
‘New English Dictionary’ and of the ‘ Cen- 
tury’ occur also in‘ Webster's International’; 
but we have carefully tested this edition, 
and find that the editorial estimate of the 
thoroughness with which the work has been 
revised and of the extent of the additions 





high as it is—is not exaggerated. The 
vocabulary has been considerably extended, 
in a great measure by the incorporation of 
items from the varied fringe of archaic, 
dialectic, technical, and colloquial terms, 
occasional coinages, and rare derivatives, 
which surrounds our language. 


Indeed, 





there are rather too many words given than 
too few. We could, for instance, dispense 
with amateurism (for which the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ could only cite the Zomahawk 
and the Field), ablastemtc, at least two of 
the four words beginning with abirrit- (e.9., 
abirritate), and abiogenous, abiological ; but 
the inconveniences induced by the effort to 
beat the record as to the number of words 
registered are in this case minimized by the 
fact that the bulk of the dictionary is not 
appreciably increased (only by 165 pages) 
by the additions, owing to judicious exci- 
sion and contraction. The work appears to 
be as independent as such work can be ; for 
instance, we find reborn and recapper, which 
do not occur in Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary,’ while Cassell’s redeaten, 
rebless, reblue, recasket, are omitted. As an 
instance of improvement in the body of 
articles we may mention even (adj.), to 
which its early use in the meaning “ fellow,” 
as in even Christian, has been added. Again, 
five different meanings have been added to 
the definitions of record (sb.), one being the 
sporting sense of fastest recorded time, &c., 
while the meaning ‘“‘a musical instrument 
of soft tone” is left out. The etymology 
has been recast, and on the whole brought 
up to date, though we still find evectics con- 
nected with erection, and portcluse explained 
as portcullis. The derivation of Jay in lay- 


Jigure is omitted, as also is a reference to the 


second meaning of layman, which is from 
Dutch /eeman = joint - figure. Milton’s 
‘tire of thunder” is explained “a tier,” 
‘a row,” ‘a rank,’’ and derived from Old 
French tire ; but it means “a discharge,” 
‘a volley,” and is from Sp. téro=“‘a cast,” 
‘¢a shot,” or the Italian tiro—‘‘a shoot,” 
“a cast’’; cf. Florio (1598), ‘‘ Salua, a volie 
or tire of ordinance.’ In the appendix 
the German form of the name Handel is 
given as JZandel, but pronounced héndel, so 
that the unmodified a is clearly a misprint. 
Another clerical error is sans tdche, the cor- 
rect tache being given under tache. We 
may take occasion to mention a few unre- 
corded words which we have noted, without 
imputing their omission as a shortcoming 
on the part of the new Webster. Surely 
borrid and Camembert have elbowed their 
obtrusive way far enough for recognition in 
lexicons of the jargon called English. Mr. 
Gladstone’s ¢nnerness might stand upon its 
creator’s reputation, while Dr. Porter would 
have been justified in inserting owterness as 
a pendant. We have lately heard more 
than enough about the German Hinterland, 
a term which it takes a good many English 
words to define. As dedans is given, tennis- 
players may be pardonably indignant at the 
omission of grille. We have picked up here 
and there—disintraverse and librate, sd. 
(Folkingham, ‘ArtSurvey’), engossip, guber- 
nator, inauguratrix (Ouida), indicatrice, 
ineption, judicatrice (R. Copland, tr. of 
Guydo), latronage (Purchas), legitive (Ber- 
ners), oOblious, pourcontrell (Cotgr.), in 
addition to the lists to which we have 
already alluded. There is a marked im- 
provement in the number and the quality of 
the illustrations, which may be exemplified 
by comparing pp. 874-8 of the new dic- 
tionary with the corresponding part, pp. 
793-6, of the last edition (1880). In this 
space we find new and improved cuts of 
lugworm, lumpfish, lungs (&c.), lungwort, 





ee 
Canada lynx, lyrate leaf, and lyre-bird, while 
an ugly cut of a booted lynx is omitted, and 
a good Luna moth, a lycopodium, and a 
lygodium are added. The publication of 
this volume of 2,111 pages ought to be re- 
garded with gratitude as a remarkable and 
beneficent achievement. The value and 
interest of the zoological cuts are much 
increased by the simple device of appending 
a fraction showing the linear proportion 
of the representation to the object repre. 
sented. 

Mr. Bradley’s so-called new edition of 
Dr. Stratmann’s dictionary of Middle Eng. 
lish is practically a new work, which will, 
if possible, increase the high reputation of 
the editor for great learning and untiring 
industry. So far as the Old English element 
of Middle English goes the work is sin- 
gularly full and free from error, and we 
could wish that the Romance words had 
been entirely omitted, seeing that the num- 
ber inserted is so far from complete. It is 
really difficult to make out on what prin- 
ciple Dr. Stratmann selected the Romance 
and Latin words which he inserted in his 
later editions, while Mr. Bradley frankly 
acknowledges that he does “not profess to 
have followed any systematic method” ; but 
from what he says we think that he does 
not quite realize that he has only touched 
the fringe of this portion of Middle English 
speech. For instance, he omits Chaucer's 
animal (adj.); he inserts promission, promotion, 
proportion, but omits Wyclif’s (bread of) 
proposition ; whilst to the words beginning 
with pa- might be added pamphlet, parable, 
paraf (paragraph), parochial, partial, partici- 
pation, pastlere, patroness. However, ‘ Genesis 
and Exodus’ seems to have been thoroughly 
searched, the only omissions we have noted 
being preige (prey) and tribuz (tribes). Mr. 
Bradley has not only corrected and added 
largely to Dr. Stratmann’s matter, but he 
has introduced vital improvements into his 
method. The new plan of marking the 
vowel quantities will be of real use to phi- 
lological students. The ‘Explanation of 
References ’’ provides more than nine pages 
of Middle English bibliography, with the 
dates of works or manuscripts and editions, 
which will be found very valuable, ard 
affords some little idea of the vast amount of 
labour which has been expended upon the 
work, 

‘Cassell’s English Dictionary’ is a handy 
and excellently got-up volume of 1,100 
pages, based upon the ‘ Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ of which we have more than once 
spoken in very high terms. The symbols 
which are used to denote the different classes 
of words are singularly ingenious, a tiny 
spade standing for agriculture, a leaf for 
botany, a triangle for mathematics, a pick- 
axe for metallurgy; but they are not all 
quite so unmistakable. For instance, it is 
only the lucky who will be quick to asso- 
ciate a level pair of scales with law, and we 
cannot make out what the symbol for fine 
arts is intended for. It is annoying to have 
to refer to the Table, and a strain on the 
memory to remember the symbols, while 
very little space is saved by their use. We 
note that the symbol formedicine is appended 
to kakapo, but we do not see how a “‘ noc- 
turnal parrot” can be exhibited either 
medicinally or surgically, unless it be in the 
way of homeopathic treatment for insomnia. 
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There are a fow omissions; for instance, 
pinder has a higher claim to be placed in a 
record of the English language than Pindar- 
ism, the principal (organ-stop) than the 
ffteenth, and steeple-jack than hallelujah-lass, 
from which we naturally turn to Salvation- 
Sally, which is not registered. The Egyp- 
tian measure ardeb is more wanted than the 
weight adeb, which is defined as “ generally 
of 210 cokes,” while there is no article 
on oke. The game of poker is omitted, 
though euchre is inserted, a preference for 
which it is not easy to account. A note- 
worthy feature of the lists of foreign phrases 
given in the appendix is that many of the 
Latin phrases are furnished with full re- 


ferences. 








Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals, as illus- 
trated by the Records of the Quarter Sessions. 
By the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 


Tue county of Derby owes much to Dr. 
Cox’s industry and research. He has already 

ublished several volumes of ‘ Notes on the 
Salbyshice Churches’; in these two hand- 
some tomes he gives us the annals of the 
county for three centuries as he has gathered 
them from the records of the Quarter 
Sessions. It may be said by some, and 
perhaps with a little justice, that we need 
more of the evidences themselves than Dr. 
Cox gives us; but, in the meanwhile, it 
would be difficult to have a better summary 
of their contents than that which we are 
about to notice. 

In the first place, we have lists of the 
lord lieutenants, the high sheriffs, justices 
of the peace, deputy lieutenants, coroners, 
clerks of the peace, and other county digni- 
taries, great and small, which are in them- 
selves a great help to historical inquiry. 
Then Dr. Cox takes in hand the military 
resources of the district, beginning with the 
General Muster Roll of Derbyshire made 
in 1558, and going from it to the trained 
bands, the provision for maimed soldiers, 
and the militia. In 1745, when Charles 
Edward made his way into the county, six 
hundred volunteers came to the front, in 
two companies, under the command of the 
Marquis of Hartington of the day and Sir 
Nathaniel Curzon, and a subscription of 
more than 6,000/. was raised for their 
equipment. In 1800, when a French in- 
vasion seemed probable, the same martial 
spirit was evinced, and five clergymen took 
up arms, one of whom, Mr. Pole, of Rad- 
bourne, was colonel of the Derby volunteers. 
The day chosen for drill was usually Sun- 
day, and Dr. Cox tells the story how the 
Rev. Joseph Bradshaw used to canter to 
the market-placo of Belper in his major’s 
uniform, and read a few of the Church 
prayers from horseback before the com- 
pany went off to their drill. The curate 
of Matlock was bold enough to join the 
Methodists in preaching against such con- 
duct, and was dismissed by his rector for 

ing so, whilst Mr. Bradshaw and his four 
derical comrades starred it every Sunday in 
xarlet coats with yellow collars and cuffs, 
and trousers of dark blue. 

The ecclesiastical section of Dr. Cox’s 
work is an interesting one. To show the 
state of the clergy he prints a list of the 


to preach, whilst only 43 were graduates. 
There was a single doctor of divinity in the 
county, and he was not one of the preachers ! 
The Roman Catholics were in great force. 
Many of the ancient halls and manor houses 
in the county were full of them, and, as a 
matter of course, for more than a century, 
beginning with the reign of Elizabeth, they 
were subjected to cruel and continuous per- 
secution. Dr. Cox tells the following story 
of an incident in the family of Gerard of 
Etwall :— 

‘‘Sir Thomas Gerard, of Etwall, was sum- 
moned to London to answer a charge of recu- 
sancy before the Commissioners in 1561, but 
was allowed his liberty on promising to attend 
the services, though not the sacraments, in his 
parish church. On one occasion he was visited 
by his brother Nicholas, at that time a stauncher 
member of the ‘old religion’ than the squire, 
and, being taken suddenly ill with a severe 
attack of gout in his legs on a Saturday, was 
compelled to stop over the Sunday at Etwall 
Hall. Sir Thomas Gerard, knowing that Eliza- 
beth’s spies in the village were closely watching 
the family, insisted on his brother, notwith- 
standing the most earnest protest, being carried 
in his chair into the family pew in Etwall Church. 
But the younger Gerard, though disabled in his 
legs, was quite a match for his brother. No 
sooner had the minister commenced the re- 
formed service, than Gerard, at the top of his 
voice, commenced chanting the Psalms in the 
Vulgate ; and the vicar, by the time Nicholas 
was well into the third Psalm, gave up the strife 
of tongues, and insisted on the bearers carrying 
him back to the Hall.” 

Dr. Cox gives some interesting particulars 
of the persecution, drawn from the State 
Papers and the county records. They make 
up the usual tale—the hunting of priests, 
with their capture and execution, the 
harassing and fining of the gentry and 
their families. Repression produced re- 
sistance, and the Roman Catholics estab- 
lished schools for the propagation of their 
faith, to confirm the courage of the stead- 
fast, and to make up for the loss of those 
who gave way. In 1625 Sir Francis Coke 
writes to the Privy Council describing his 
visit to Castle Gresley. He saw there “ six 
gentlewomen of very good fashion out- 
wardly, and well apparelled, every one with 
a riband of green and another of white silk 
tied in a kind of knot upon her left arm.” 
He naively observes, ‘‘ I think these women 
were able to make more proselytes than 
twenty priests.” Sir Francis had plumped 
upon a seminary for young ladies, and 
these were their teachers, but he did not 
know it. In 1675-6 the Roman Catholics 
for the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield 
were 1,949, a larger number than in any 
other but London. It is with somewhat of 
surprise that we learn from Dr. Cox there 
are now only twenty Roman Catholic 
chapels in Derbyshire, exclusive of those 
attached to private houses. 

The principal gaol into which the re- 
cusants and other offenders were thrown 
was built in 1588 over the town brook, or 
sewer, of Derby, and was a miserable hole, 
vile with filth and evil things. The ex- 
tortion of the gaolers forms the subject of 
many a complaint to the authorities. Dr. 
Cox prints a letter from the debtors in 1690, 
in which they say that their keeper had a 


it appearsthat out of 138 only 30 werelicensed | starved. The state of things was 


even 

worse than this in 1747, as is described in 

| another complaint, but it is strange to our 
ears to hear that eightpence per week was 
considered to be an exorbitant charge for 
the diet and lodging of a debtor. 

The articles, informations, and petitions 
are curious, as they usually are, and we 
are sorry that so few of them are printed. 
Royalists and Parliamentarians alike appear 
in them. In the reign of Charles II. a man 
is proceeded against for calliag another 
“an old Conventicular r+gue,” a word for 
Dr. Murray’s new ‘ Dictionary.’ In 1634 we 
find our old friend Sir Cornelius Vermuiden, 
or Vermuyden (not Verminden), a partner 
in the Wirksworth lead mines, and losing 
ore by theft. In 1639 we have the music- 
master of the daughters of the Mayor of 
Chesterfield getting into trouble for taking 
away two pieces of cloth out of their father’s 
shop, apparently in jest. There are a few 
cases of witchcraft of the usual character, 
and we have a collier of Belper charged 
with ‘‘snareinge fesants off a tree.” How 
did he do it? 

These are a few samples only of the 
varied and curious information contained in 
these interesting volumes, which are very 
pleasantly compiled and excellently printed. 
Would that every county had the like ! 

In vol. ii. p. 250 there is a facsimile of a 
warrant signed by the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
There is a postscript in his writing over 
which Dr. Cox has blundered. As we inter- 
pret the beginning of it, it runs, ‘Sir 
Fraunces, I praye you, gyue them warnyng 
that,’ &c., whilst Dr. Cox prints it, “Of 
favour I pray you that they charge that 
they,” &c. It is not easy to read the cursive 
hand of this period. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Wrong that Was Done. By F. W. 

Robinson. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A First Family of Tasajara. By Bret Harte. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Cesar’s Column: a Story of the Twentieth 
Century. By Ignatius Donnelly. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

From Midsummer to 

Cumberland Idyl. 

(George Allen.) 

Tracked to Doom: the Story of a Mystery and 
tts Unravelling. By Dick Donovan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Vampires: Mademoiselle Réséda. 
Gordon. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The Story of Francis Cludde. By Stanley J. 

Weyman. (Cassell & Co.) 

Ir is always a triumph when the constructor 

of a story with a plot is able to beguile the 

reader into supposing that the incidents 
preceding the discovery exist on their own 
account, and are neither invented nor mar- 
shalled for the purposes of the plot. The 
moment that it becomes evident, as it some- 
times does in the stories of Wilkie Collins, 
that the incidents before the discovery 
have a mechanical. and not an organic 
origin, a serious blow is dealt to artistic 
verisimilitude. Not that we yield to 
any one in appreciation of the admirable 
genius of one of the most lovable men 
of our time; but if Wilkie Collins’s 


Martinmas: a West 
By Cuthbert Rigby. 


By Julien 


stories are compared with those of Mr. 





way of turning in his pigs among them. 





Derbyshire incumbents in 1602-3, by which 





They at least were fed, whilst the debtors 


Walter Besant it will be seen in a moment 
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how much they would have gained by a 
little more attention to the fundamental 
law of narrative art, that the story should 
scem to have the abandon of real life. It is 
here where Mr. Robinson’s true strength 
lies. His incidents, as a rule, seem to 
exist only for themselves until the discovery 
shows them to have been artistically mar- 
shalled. That this was not always so with 
him—that in his first novel, ‘The House of 
Elmore,’ his method was entirely different— 
shows that his vast practice as a story-teller 
has not been entirely lost upon him. We 
say not entirely lost, for it cannot be said 
that his practice of his art has been so 
fruitful of good results in other respects as 
it ought to have been. Though always 
readable and always interesting, his stories 
are always more or less tantalizing; they are 
sufficiently good to make the reader feel that 
they ought to have been better—sometimes 
that they ought to have been much better. 
Though he can hardly be said té claim the 
place of a fine inventor of plot, he is as an 
inventor of striking and suggestive episodes 
without any superior in contemporary fiction. 
Here, in this very facility, lies his weakness. 
A little of that ambition of which certain 
writers of fiction are so full would have 
secured for him the place which he has 
missed. Not only is he without ambition, 
apparently, but he lacks that artistic con- 
science which enables a man to do the best 
with the forces at his command. Having 
invented a situation so full of novelty and 
so rich in suggestion that many novelists 
would consider it strong enough for the basis 
of three volumes, he will touch it, often 
with great effect, and often, on the contrary, 
in the most ineffective manner, and then pass 
on to another situation equally novel and 
equally charged with suggestion. This gives 
to his stories the appearance of unrevised 
drafts—as, indeed, unrevised drafts they no 
doubt are. But then the ripe artistic fruit 
of which they seem to be the foreshadowing 
never comes. The motive of ‘The Wrong 
that Was Done’ shows Mr. Robinson at his 
strongest as an inventor of interesting 
episodes; but also it shows how very apt 
he is to leave these episodes undeveloped. 
The central thought of the story is at once 
so suggestive and so new that a novelist 
with more of the patience of the true 
artist would never have left it until he had 
worked it out, and this would have been to 
produce a notable work indeed. A girl 
brought up by strangers in blood—brought 
up in ignorance of both father and 
mother, and only knowing her father 
to have been an unmitigated scoundrel 
—falls in love with the man who, as 
she afterwards discovers, stands charged 
with the slaying of that father. Yet 
against this knowledge, and against the 
knowledge that the slaying was a case 
of justifiable homicide (the blow having 
been struck in self-defence against an 
assassin’s knife), there struggles the old 
superstition of blood relationship — that 
superstition which was necessary for the 
building up of the earliest forms of civiliza- 
tion, but which in these times works in its 
exaggerated forms more wrong to the com- 
munity than perhaps any other, hardening 
the heart against all appeals save those 
which can command the sanction of kin- 


dred. To dealing with the problem here 





hinted: at Balzac would have devoted 
as much literary energy as most novelists 
put into half a dozen novels. ‘Blood is 
thicker than water’’ all the world over, as we 
see in ‘Sir Tristrem,’ where Ysonde is with 
difficulty kept from stabbing Tristrem, on 
discovering that he had slain her kinsman 
Moraunt in fair fight. And even at the 
present hour a popular novelist asks the 
same question that Thomas the Rhymer 
would have asked. So far, however, and 
so deep as Mr. Robinson does go into this 
psychological problem he probes it intelli- 
gently and presents it admirably in a story 
which is extremely interesting. And, revert- 
ing to our opening remarks, the incidents 
preceding the discovery are so selected and 
so arranged that while the heroine’s passion 
for her lover grows gradually, the great 
central fact of his standing charged with 
homicide is not revealed until the very 
moment when her passion has fully, de- 
veloped and it is too late for her to hope to 
control its course. There is a good deal 
of humour in the book, but, as in Mr. 
Robinson’s other stories, the humour is apt 
to become too farcical. 

‘A First Family of Tasajara’ is worthy 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s reputation. It exhibits 
his great powers of description, of sketching 
character, of pathos, and of humour, all 
governed by his strong artistic reserve—a 
quality not often possessed by American 
novelists. The scene is laid, as it has often 
been before, in the neighbourhood of San 
Francisco, but Mr. Bret Harte has been 
able to find something still fresh and im- 
pressive to draw in this district which he 
has made his own. He has often shown 
his preference for simplicity in the develop- 
ment of events in his stories. His choice 
in this matter enables him to heighten the 
effect of his vigorous detail both in incidents 
and in scenery. Similarly by setting off 
humour against sentiment he escapes being 
too sentimental. He is a writer whose 
method, interesting as it is to examine, has 
proved to be too difficult for imitators, and 
the reader, while he can hardly fail to see 
its finish and its cleverness, finds it so 
unobtrusive that the matter is always 
fascinating. 

Stories in which the scene is laid in the 
future are not often successful. When 
absolute freedom is given to the imagina- 
tion one marvel is as easy to invent as 
another, and therefore writers who deal 
in these matters are apt to tickle their 
readers’ fancy by a revelation of progress 
which may at least appeal to a natural 
human instinct. Mr. Donnelly has chosen 
a gloomy picture—the overthrow of civiliza- 
tion and the slaughter by anarchists of 
three-fourths of the human race. Ferocity 
of this magnitude requires to be described 
with some vigour, and it must be allowed 
that the author shows at times a command 
of suitably vigorous language. The name 
‘*Ceesar’s Column” merely describes the 
culminating brutality of a leader named 
Cesar, who builds a pyramid of human 
heads to “‘ beat the pyramids of all the 
Ceesars.”” Ina preliminary address to the 
public the author explains his earnest pur- 
pose, namely, to preach to the able and 
rich that neglect of suffering, indifference 
to the great bond of brotherhood which lies 
at the base of Christianity, and the worship 
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of mere wealth will lead tothe destructigy 
of civilization. He has pushed his legsgn 
to the extreme of the ridiculous. ' 

A very pleasant and legitimate idy] of 
Cumberland life has been put together by 
Mr. Cuthbert Rigby, who uses pencil and 
pen with equal freedom. He craves atten. 
tion as ‘‘a new voice straining for a. hear- 
ing,” and, to jydge from his first attempts, 
he need not.give himself much trouble on 
that score, for with his double talent he 
can certainly produce an entertaining book. 
The story is well equipped with a heroine, 
a hero and an anti-hero, a villain, a comic 
character, and a chorus; there is.-motion in 
it and motive, though the motive is at times 
too weak for the action which is supposed 
to spring from it. There is crime, too, 
The two heroes, who are both in love with 
the heroine, are knocked on the head one 
after the other, and the puzzle is to find 
who committed the second assault. The 
reader knows who did it from the begin- 
ning; but he is expected to make believe 
that he does not, in order that’ certain 
stupid characters in the book may go on 
blundering for their allotted time. The bad 
man is not punished as he ought to be’; and, 
indeed, Mr. Rigby has somewhat lacked the 
courage of his conceptions. If he cannot 
paint in more sombre hues it might be 
worth his while to leave the villain out of 
his next story. 

In the first chapter of Mr.. Donovan's 
story there is a “tragedy at St. John’s 
Wood,” and in the second chapter the 
reader is introduced to Calvin Sugg, 'detec- 
tive. Coupling these things with the, ample 
title and the spirited illustrations of ‘Tracked 
to Doom,’ the experienced novel-reader will 
know pretty well what to expect. The 
mystery of the preliminary murder is con- 
nected in some way with an innocent couple 
of lovers, who go through a great deal of 
trouble in consequence. The author con- 
trives to make his plot continuously inter- 
esting, and he keeps it well in hand during 
the process of unravelling. With these 
qualities it matters, perhaps, very little how 
venerable his incidents and types may be. 

Mr. Gordon’s two stories have this merit 
amongst others, that they make no great 
demand on the most languid of ‘readers. 
Their titles, and to some extent their sub- 
jects, are attractive; and, whatever else 
they may fail in, it is certainly not in human 
interest. They are lightly and freely 
written, not always in accordance with the 
strictest grammatical rules ; but they carry 
one along from point to point, and display 
no inconsiderable knowledge of the world. 
Far worse stories have come from America 
of late years. | 

Mr. Weyman has chosen a suggestive 
period for the historical story with which 
he has enriched Messrs. Cassell’s new series 
—the debatable ground of Mary’s reign and 
Elizabeth’s accession, when old forms of 
faith and old historical alliances were 
maintaining a precarious existence against 
the new forces, religious, political, and com- 
mercial, which, throwing the two nations 
into hostile camps, were to create . new 
England and destroy old Spain. . In. those 
days of ferment such a desperate intriguer 
as Ferdinand Cludde—here introduced 4 
the spy of Gardiner, but ready to betray his 
supposed co-religionists at the first hint of 
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a “new world,” audacious, crafty, black- 
hearted, and red-handed, such a one as were 
many in his day—is, we know, no extrava- 

ant conception. The adventures of his son 
Francis, whose fortune it is to be thrown 
into collision repeatedly with his father, in 
mutual ignorance of their ties of birth, are 
admirably told. We get. only a glimpse of 
the great Bishop of Winchester, but it is a 
striking one; and Sir Anthony Cludde and 
his household, his daughter Petronilla, and 
the romantic Duchess of Suffolk are all as 
natural as if we saw them with our bodily 
eyes. For the hero, who comes through all 
his troubles to be a prop of the Elizabethan 
throne, he is more a politician than a 
religionist, and therein, we venture to think, 
toa certain extent too modern for his day, 
though far from the walking gentleman of 
the nineteenth century who is so apt to 
stray into the strange pathways of historic 
fiction. 








WORKS ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

History of the Free Churches of England, 
1688-1891. From the Reformation to 1851 by 
Herbert S. Skeats. With a Continuation to 1891 
by Charles S. Miall. (Alexander & Shepheard.) 
—Mr. Miall has taken up the brief which the 
late Mr. Skeats drew up and published twenty- 
three years ago, and he has made out an advo- 
eate’s case with considerable skill and astuteness. 
If he were told that the first Nonconformists 
known in England were the adherents of the 
Papacy and the Church of Rome, he would pro- 
bably do his best to traverse such a plea ; yet 
the fact is so, whatever the Protestant Dis- 
senter may affirm to the contrary. Mr. Miall 
takes no account of the Romanists ; the ‘‘ Free 
Churches of England,” in his view, are the Pro- 
testants who have from time to time broken away 
from communion with. the Established Church. 
His book is a careful and instructive history 
of the long struggle on the part of these 
“Churches” to assert themselves against the 
Anglican episcopate and all its dominant arro- 
gance, and to claim for themselves political 
and social equality. He has drawn up a highly 
useful sketch which Churchmen and Dissenters 
alike will find a good book of reference, even 
though—as is true of all polemical works—it be 
necessary to read between the lines, sometimes 
to test startling assertions, sometimes to scru- 
tinize the handling of facts marshalled with a 
good deal of dialectic craft, and sometimes to 
supplement the evidence brought forward by 
cross-examining the witnesses and calling other 
testimony into court. Such books as Mr. Miall's 
have their value, and as this interminable con- 
troversy is likely to go on for many a long day, 
and each side ought to know what the other has 
to say for itself, we recommend our rigid and 
very orthodox Anglican friends not to treat this 
volume with a supercilious contempt, as is too 
much their habit. Dissenters are bringing 
themselves into line with Churchmen in more 
ways than one. They are even wresting the 
highest prizes in theological learning at the 
universities from their hitherto privileged rivals. 
In literature and science they are coming more 
and more to the front ; in political life they are 
everywhere in evidence—only in the world of 
art are they almost unrepresented. Socially 
they are not esteemed quite so highly as they 
esteem themselves. ‘' Society ” loves them not, 
but give them another generation or two and it 
18 to be expected that “society.” will find it 
necessary to admit them to the charmed circle. 
What will happen then? Perhaps a thoughtful 
reading of this volume may help us to give 
Something like an answer to the question. At 
any rate, till we have acquired more familiarity 
saan most of us have with the history of the 

Free Churches,” their heroes. and champions, 
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their watchwords and their creeds, their stub- 

born tenacity of purpose, their unceasing war- 

fare upon privilege and professional narrowness, 

and have learnt to see how much truth they 

have on their side, and what triumphs they 
| have won for the principles which they pro- 
claim, we are not likely to forecast the future 
of the ‘‘ Free Churches of England,” for the 
| knowledge of the past is the best help for those 
who hope to be prepared for what may be 
coming. 


Acts of English Martyrs, hitherto Unpub- 
lished. By John Hungerford Pollen, of the 
Society of Jesus. With a Preface by John 
Morris, of the same Society. (Burns & Oates.) 
—It is just a century and a half since Bishop 
Challoner published his ‘ Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests...... and of other Catholics of both Sexes 
that have suffered Death in England on Re- 
ligious Accounts from the Year...1577 to 1684.’ 
The book was issued anonymously, with no 
indication of the place where it was printed, 
and for at least a hundred years it was circu- 
lated almost exclusively among the English 
Romanists. During the last fifty years it has 
been reprinted more than once, and it has be- 
come to a large number of Roman Catholics 
what Fox’s ‘ Acts and Monuments’ till lately 
was to many worthy adherents of the Evan- 
gelical persuasion among ourselves, to wit, a 
favourite reading book full of delicious horrors 
adapted to stimulate devout enthusiasm and 
make the flesh creep. ‘‘ Of late years,” plain- 
tively remarks Father Morris, 

“literary taste has so changed that it has fallen 
into neglect. The time has come when a new book 
js required to take its place. The Lives of the 
English Martyrs must be rewritten, and the present 
volume isa contribution towards that work and will 
make its execution comparatively easy.” 

As it stands, the volume is a supplement to 
Challoner, for its contents are almost entirely 
new. The archives of Stonyhurst, Oscott, West- 
minster, and other depositories of MSS. have 
been laid under contribution, not to mention 
the more accessible storehouses of documents 
open to all the world, and the result appears 
in the shape of fifteen chapters of Acts, which 
are offered to the faithful as a first instalment 
of harrowing but instructive recitals, to be fol- 
lowed by similar volumes if the faithful show 
a proper interest in the dreadful stories. It is 
to be hoped that the public may encourage the 
projectors of this Anglo-Roman martyrology 
to go on with their undertaking. Not that 
there is anything of any real historical im- 
portance left to discover. The hideous atrocities 
perpetrated by the priest hunters in the six- 
teenth century upon their victims have been 
exposed ad nauseam ; the brutal Topcliffe could 
hardly be better known than he is; the treachery 
here and the nobleness there, the heroic stead- 
fastness at the supreme moment, and the fre- 
quent breakdowns under inhuman torture when 
physical pain was no longer bearable—all these 
things we have had almost enough of. But it 
is well that all the evidence procurable should 
be printed. Moreover, here and there some 
unexpected illustration or quite new scrap of 
information is furnished which has a value of 
its own, as, for instance, the case of Mrs. White, 
condemned for harbouring priests, obtaining her 
liberty for money, and a similar deliverance 
being granted to a Mr. Horner on the same 
terms ; or when we learn that a poor priest 
named Symonds actually suffered bravely at 
Tyburn in 1589, though Bishop Challoner had 
omitted his name from his catalogue of sufferers 
because tradition had handed down the belief 
that he had turned informer and spy. So much 
has been now published by the indefatigable 
industry of Father Morris and Mr. Foley that 
we of the heretical sects are not likely to 
absorb many more editions of these repulsive 
narratives. They are, however, original docu- 
ments in a portable form for the specialist ; and 





for the inner circle of the devout they are better 





reading than the sickly lives of hysterical 
visionaries and ascetics with their miracles and 
their demonology and their multiform super- 
stitions. The ‘Acts of English Martyrs’ 
are, at any rate, true stories; the cumulative 
evidence of the simple and minute truthfulness 
of the narrators is overwhelming. In these 
cases there was no need of exaggeration; the 
facts needed no dressing up, they speak for 
themselves. 








COOKERY BOOKS, 


Delicate Dining. By Theodore Child. (Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co.)—The English train cooks, 
the French artists; and the result is English 
cookery and French art. ‘ Delicate Dining’ is 
an endeavour to educate the English mind and 
the English palate to an appreciation of that art. 
The great superiority of French over all other 
cookery is shown to lie in the thorough com- 
prehension of the methods of seasoning. The 
distinction between seasoned meat and meat with 
seasoning matter is strongly emphasized :— 

“Seasoning is the business of the Cook, and 

unless [sic] the relish is imparted to the food 
during the process of cooking it cannot be imparted 
afterwards. When your meat or vegetables are 
served on the table and on your plate, you will 
vainly sprinkle them with salt and pepper and 
sauces ; you will simply b2 eating meat and veget- 
ables and seasoning matter, but you will not be 
eating seasoned meat or seasoned vegetables.” 
We fear, however, that Don Quixote might have 
hoped for more success when tilting against 
windmills than might any enthusiast in cookery 
who, in a middle-class household, should enter 
upon a crusade against cruet-stands and salt- 
cellars. The use of ‘‘kitchen” wine and 
‘‘kitchen” butter is also justly attacked as 
fatal to good cookery. Wine and butter are 
indispensable to the making of fine sauces ; and 
equally indispensable to their success is the 
purity of the wine and the purity of the butter. 
The directions for making salad are admirable, 
as are the chapters upon sauces, and upon the 
making of tea and coffee. The orthodox com- 
pilation of confused recipes is pleasantly absent ; 
indeed, ‘ Delicate Dining’ is distinguished from 
all other works on cookery by its style, which 
is never dull and is often amusing. It is witty 
in anecdote and aphorism ; and critical with a 
humorous turn of exaggeration. Even Erasmus 
is made to contribute to a literary treatment of 
the subject, which makes it interesting and 
‘* curious ” reading for anybody. We ourselves 
would willingly abandon even the supreme 
luxury of a ‘‘ delicate” dinner could we summon 
back the old scholar to behold his instructions 
to Prince Henry of Burgundy adorning the 
pages of even the most learned treatise on 
cookery. ‘Delicate Dining’ is a kind of higher 
handbook to the kitchen and dining-room ; it 
is written with the science of a chef, with the 
colour of an artist. 


Family Cookery. By Mrs. Sharman. (Hughes 
& Co.)—Mrs. Sharman, who is a first - class 
diplomée of the National Training School for 
Cookery, embodies in many of her recipes the 
method and teaching she received when herself 
a student at the School. Some of the recipes 
are original, and the little book can be recom- 
mended to teachers of cookery in technical insti- 
tutes and to teachers holding country classes in 
connexion with the work of the County Council. 
It treats specially of the six principal methods 
of cooking, and the dishes given do not require 
expensive materials or materials which cannot 
be easily procured. 

North Midland School Cookery Book. (Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co.)—This book is also addressed 
to teachers, and gives a reprint of the ‘General 
Hints to Teachers of Cookery’ issued by the 
Education Department. The authors (a few 
teachers of the North Midland School of Cookery) 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Miss Briggs, 
the Cookery Superintendent to the London 
School Board, for many of the General Rules, 
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which they have reprinted from the cookery 
book in use in the London Board schools. The 
book—which costs only sixpence—contains use- 
ful directions for cleaning the kitchen range, 
kitchen utensils, laying a fire, &c. A knowledge 
of these points, though elementary, is essential, 
and we would suggest that even still more atten- 
tion should be paid to as elementary points in the 
actual branches of cookery. Should the book, 
for instance, reach a second edition, we should 
like to see space found for the inclusion amongst 
its other excellent recipes of one giving at least 
the ordinary methods of cooking a fowl. The 
importance of supplying the present omission is 
illustrated beyond question by the following inci- 
dent,which occurred atsome well-known “‘ladies’ 
flats.” A fowl which had been prepared for the 
dinner of one of the residents was observed to 
give forth a particularly unpleasant smell. The 
smell could not be accounted for by over keep- 
ing, as it had arrived from the country the pre- 
vious day in perfect condition. Moved to 
inquiry by the indignation of her fellow resi- 
dents, into whose rooms the objectionable odour 
had penetrated, the owner of the fowl discovered 
that the cause of the disaster was the ignorance 
of the cook—the fowl] had not been drawn ! 
Simple Recipes for Sick-Room Cookery. By 
Mrs. Buck. (Raithby, Lawrence & Co.)—The 
price of Mrs. Buck’s book—twopence—brings it 
within the reach of all, and because of its price 
it should prove valuable to those who have 
charge of invalids, but are unable to afford the 
luxury of a nurse. The book is in its second 
edition, and has been revised and enlarged. 


Mary Harrison’s Guide to Modern Cookery. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)-—An interesting preface 
has been contributed by Sir Thomas Acland, 
dealing chiefly with the application of cooking 
to chemistry, and Miss Harrison herself has 
written an admirable introduction. The follow- 
ing passage seems to us worthy of notice. It is 
quoted by Miss Harrison from the will of a 
gentleman who left directions for the formation 
of a ‘‘ College of Social and Domestic Science 
for Ladies ” :— 

“There is an untold world of discomfort and 
misery consequent on the incompetence of the 
ladies of England for the discharge of their duties. 
So long as this evil saps the foundations of society 
social and moral progress will be tardy and unsatis- 
factory. The whole framework of society is more 
or less affected by it. Incompetent mistresses make 
bad servants, and bad servants make bad wives ; 
and bad wives by their idleness, ignorance, and 
extravagance make bad homes, and bad homes 
drive men to ruin and taint the National Life.” 
Miss Harrison’s book is what it claims to be—a 
complete guide to modern cookery, though upon 
one point we should like to offer a suggestion. 
The names for certain dishes have been 
given in both English and French, and many 
will find the double titles most valuable. But 
the system which is useful when applied 
to entrées and soups — all of which are so 
treated—would be equally applicable to entre- 
mets, vegetables, fish, game, &c. In most of 
these cases the English name only is given ; for 
hors-d’ceuvres the French name only. Chapters 
are devoted to table decorations, kitchen eco- 
nomies, the larder, the store-room, rules for 
cooking, for choice of meat, of poultry, and of 
fish. Preserves, the potting of meats and fish, 
the pickling of hams, and spicing of beef have 
been dealt with ; and a special chapter is devoted 
to sick-room cooking. A good index and some 
blank leaves for manuscript recipes close an 
admirable book. 


Curious Old Cookery Receipts. (Leadenhall 
Press.)—We fear this book must appeal to a 
very limited circle. There are not many of the 
general public likely to read a cookery book as 
literature ; but there is no reason why an intel- 
ligent cook should not have his or her literature 
of cookery—historical, scientific, or humorous. 
Only some one duly qualitied could fully appre- 
ciate such a book as this. Our forefathers were 





not remarkable for pampered palates ; still our 
ancestral housewives had a very shrewd idea of 
comfort, and it is quite possible that compara- 
tive cookery might find something suggestive or 
even admirable in these quaint receipts. With- 
out, however, some such special knowledge, we 
ourselves should hesitate to embark upona culi- 
nary venture recommended by a medicinal 
receipt like this :— 

“An excellent Oyntment. Take of oyle of scor- 
pions 2 ounces, hedgehogs grease i ounce, badgers 
grease i ounce, bears grease i ounce, good sallett 
oyle half a pint, red lead 6 ounces, white lead 7, 
being finely ground boy] it very thick, and spread 
it on linen.” 

It seems impracticable to any one except, 
perhaps, a curator at the Zoological Gardens. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE IN BOHEMIA. 


Titi recently the inhabitants of Slavonic 
countries, if they wished to acquire a knowledge 
of the English language and literature, were 
compelled to do so through the medium of Ger- 
man or French. And yet, if we look at some of 
their greatest productions in the present cen- 
tury, we shall find that it is English writers who 
have chiefly influencedthem. If we take Russia, 
wesee Zhukovski translating from Southey, Scott, 
Moore, and Byron. Pushkin, although a tho- 
roughly original poet, bears traces of the school 
of Byron, and we know from his many allusions 
to the English poet how much he admired hiin. 
The same is the case with Lermontof. The full 
effect of English romanticism can be traced in 
Mickiewicz, the greatest poet of modern Poland, 
to say nothing of Slovacki and others ; and the 
same is true of many of the minor nationalities. 

Notwithstanding, till quiterecently the Slavonic 
peoples had but few opportunities of acquiring 
English at first hand. This difficulty is now gra- 
dually disappearing. Good English-Russian and 
English-Polish dictionaries have appeared, and 
Prof. Mourek, of Prague, has come forward to 
help his countrymen. Till the time of his valu- 
able and useful publications we had never been 
able to hear of more than two works calculated 
to assist the Czech student of English — the 
English grammar compiled by the late J. Maly 
for the use of his countrymen, and a Bohemian- 
English dictionary, published at Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S., in 1876, and dedicated to the patriotic 
Czech, Vojtech Naprstek. We have not seen 
Maly’s grammar, but should be inclined to form 
a favourable opinion of it from some of its 
author’s other work in the same direction, espe- 
cially his carefully executed versions of several of 
Shakspeare’s plays. Maly, with whom we were 
personally acquainted, was a true specimen of a 
man of letters, and did much to popularize good 
books ainong his countrymen. We believe that 
pecuniarily his career was not successful. He 
died in the public hospital at Prague in 1885. 

The contributions which Prof. Mourek has 
made to the philological literature of his country 
are decidedly valuable. His dictionary (Slovnik 
Jazyka Anglického i Ceského), of which the 
English-Bohemian part has appeared, and the 
Bohemian-English is now in course of publica- 
tion, is a most coipact and useful compilation, 
as we can emphatically say after having fre- 
quently made use of it. It is printed in clear, 
bold type, and contains not merely the words 
in ordinary use in our language, but many to be 
found only in Shakspeare and the earlier poets : 
words like princox, bawcock, ancient in the 
sense of ensign, and dozens of others will be 
found fully explained. We have tested it by 
many expressions, not only in Shakspeare but 
Milton, which are not given in our ordinary 
dictionaries. It extends to 1,010 pages, and we 
do not hesitate to call it one of the most com- 
pact and complete works of the kind which have 
ever come under our notice. We are speaking 
now of the English-Czech part, but it is to be 
hoped that the professor will hasten to com- 
plete the other, for the ordinary Bohemian- 
English dictionaries leave much to desire. The 





Bohemians have always shown an enthusiasm 
for English authors, as is proved by the many 
translations of English masterpieces in their 
literature, and they will now have excellent help 
for understanding it. 

In a second work, Ucebne Listy Jazykd Anglic. 
kého (‘ Aids in Learning the English Language’), 
the professor gives some most useful readin 
exercises fortheacquirementof the colloquial lan. 
guage. The method adopted is that which is called 
the Robertsonian in England-—tales with constant 
exercise upon them by way of dialogue and re. 
translation. Amusing anecdotes are carefully 
analyzed, those which give the greatest amount 
of colloquialisms being apparently chosen, and 
especially a tale from ‘Sketches by Boz,’ where 
the cockney expressions of the great English 
humourist have the fullest play. The pronun. 
ciation is also given of each word, and our 
capricious language is expressed as clearly as it 
may be in Bohemian orthography. 

In the third book, Prehled Dejin Literatury 
Anglické (‘Survey of the History of English 
Literature’), Prof. Mourek reprints a valuable 
essay which he contributed to the Bohemian 
Sloenik Naucny. This work is divided into eight 
chapters, beginning with ‘ Beowulf’ and ending 
with our own days. A supplementary chapter 
tellsthe story of the development of English litera- 
ture in the United States. The latter includes 
the early colonial authors, such as the ‘tenth 
muse ” Anne Bradstreet, the wife of one of the 
governors, Cotton Mather, and others, and 
winds up with Walt Whitman. The account of 
Edgar Poe, which we may cite as a specimen, 
strikes us as clearly and incisively written, and 
we do not wonder that Prof. Mourek puts a note 
of exclamation after the surprising statement 
that Poe, in the course of his early wanderings, 
turned up at St. Petersburg, and had to be sent 
home by the assistance of the American Minister. 
Unless our memory fails us, later biographers 
of this most musical, but most erratic poet have 
shown the whole story to be a myth. Ouw 
critic’s remarks upon Tennyson, who is briefly 
summed up on p. 111, are absurdly severe 
(‘‘He has neither conspicuous originality nor 
lofty range”), but the remarks upon the u- 
suitability of the Laureate’s plays for acting 
have some foundation in fact. But we have 
no space to go through the criticisms of our 
author, who is evidently well acquainted with 
his subject, and often condenses a great deal of 
valuable information in a few lines. A mere 
reference to the number of names in the index 
will fully justify our assertions. Among other 
branches of our literature, the Elizabethan 
dramatists are carefully treated. Here and 
there we remark the slight misspelling of a 
name ; these slips, however, are inevitable, and 
the accuracy of the book as a whole is very 
striking. 

In his last, and we might say most am- 
bitious work—which‘has received the prize, and 
been published at the expense, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Prague-~ Prof. Mourek 
has given a careful study of the use of the pre- 
positions in Gothic : ‘Syntax of Gothic Preposi- 
tions’ (Syntaxis Gotskych Predlozek). These are 
illustrated by extracts from the original Greek 
from which Ulfilas translated. | No such work 
exists in our own language, and this is said in 
no disparagement to Prof. Skeat’s useful Mcso- 
Gothic glossary and grammar, for he has not 
attempted anything of the kind. With a few 
remarkable exceptions our language shows 4 
great lack of original works on its philology. 
In the majority of instances they do not mse 
above the dignity of school-bouks, but the case 
is far different with regard to our literature, 
which has been copiously and accurately treate 
in many works, and we are glad that in his 
‘Survey’ Prof. Mourek has a word of praise for 
Chambers’s excellent ‘Cyclopredia of English 
Literature.’ 

It is to be hoped Prof. Mourek may con: 
tinue his scholarly and useful labours. 4s 
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Englishmen we are proud that our language 
has found so learned an interpreter: he has 
clearly mastered its lexicography, its philological 
principles, and we might almost say its richly 
varied eccentricities of expression. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue title of Yuan Hsiang-fu’s book, which Mr. 
W. H. Wilkinson has translated, Those Foreign 
Devils: a Celestial on England and Englishmen 
(Leadenhall Press), is misleading. It sug- 
gests the idea that the work is a furious attack 
on foreigners, such as those, for example, which 
have lately emanated from that centre of 
hostility—Hunan. But, far from this being the 
case, it is a collection of rather prosaic notes 
gathered by the Chinese author when on a visit 
tothis country. Several works of this kind have 
of late years been translated, either whole or 
in part, and as they all bear a strong likeness 
to one another, they begin to be wearisome. 
Chinamen are not imaginative writers. As 
chroniclers of passing events or of what they 
see they are unsurpassed, but as successive 
members of legations go through almost identical 
experiences in London, their diaries have a 
decided sameness. In the present instance 
Yuan gives a very fair description of his ex- 
periences. Some things shock his sense of 
propriety. The idea of a husband and wife 
walking arm-in-arm in the streets is contrary 
to every Chinese social canon, and the custom 
that women on meeting their parents should 
‘‘apply their mouths to the right and left cheeks 
of the elder with a smacking sound” ‘‘ is exceed- 
ingly strange.” But in most matters the writer 
takes a decidedly commonplace view, and in no 
instance is he amusing. He describes in detail 
the structure of our houses, the nature of our 
furniture, the arrangement of our post-oflices and 
public buildings, but he never says anything that 
has not been said before. It is only due to him 
to add that his notes were not intended for 
publication. Indeed, they seem to have been 
surreptitiously obtained by a friend who copied 
as many of them as he was able, before the 
manuscript was redemanded by the lawful 
owner. We have, therefore, only a portion of 
the work, and we may be grateful to the 
author for having been impatient for the return 
of his manuscript. But although the text is 
not worth much, Mr. Wilkinson’s annotations 
are of considerable interest. The random asser- 
tions of the Chinese author afford him opportuni- 
ties of explaining the wide gulf which separates 
Western and Eastern civilizations, and his foot- 
notes, which are both numerous and full, supply 
a really good idea of Chinese notions on every- 
day subjects. Apart from Mr. Wilkinson’s 
share in the volume the work is disappointing. 
We long to find in its pages some faint glimmer- 
ing of the wit and fancy which abound in 
Morier’s ‘ Hajji Baba,’ but we look for it in vain. 


Mr. Marcus Bensamin, who writes a pre- 
face to Myrtilla H. N. Daly’s “‘ paraphrase ” of 
Charron’s ‘ De la Sagesse’ under the title of A 
Treatise on Wisdom (Putnam’s Sons), observes 
that this book ‘‘requires no apology for its 
existence.” We should have said that it required 
a very great deal. It would appear from Myr- 
tilla H. N. Daly’s own ‘‘ prefatory note ” that she 
first heard of Charron through Buckle, whose 
overpraise of Montaigne’s pupil and plagiarist 
is well known. This ‘‘ led to an effort to secure 
acopy.” That if she went to the first French 
bookseller in New York he would either hand 
her a copy over the counter or procure it with- 
out any difficulty in the ordinary course of trade 
does not seem to have struck Myrtilla H., so 
she engaged in ‘‘a long search,” and at length 
“a quaint and rare translation by Samson Len- 
nard was found in London.” She then pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘ give the crystallized thought without 
its massive setting.” Mr. Marcus Benjamin’s 
knowledge may be gauged by the fact that he 











talks of ‘‘ the naturalism of Holbach and Rous- | 
seau,”’ by the other fact that he merely refers to | 


‘*the influence of Montaigne,” and is evidently 
quite ignorant that great lumps of ‘ De la Sagesse’ 
are Montaigne treated pretty much as Miss or 
Mrs. Daly has treated Charron himself. Neither 
paraphrast nor introducer seems so much as to 
have heard of the locus classicus of Pope in 
English, or to know anything about Charron’s 
peculiar position in French literature and history 
as a politique or trimmer. Of course, though 
the book is vastly overrated both by Pope and 
Buckle, there is a good deal of wisdom in ‘ De la 
Sagesse.’ Its very eclecticism and imitativeness 
secure that, and we are not disposed to deny 
that a return to the sententious wisdom of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is a whole- 
some counter-agent to some mental disorders of 
our day. But the dose can hardly be exhibited 
well by paraphrasing an old translation on the 
principle of giving the thought without its 
setting. Indeed, it is not superfluous to observe 
that with a very careful and rather double- 
minded writer like Charron such a plan, unless 
carried out with great skill and knowledge, is 
likely to be misleading. 


Ir cannot be needful at this time of day to 
say much about the matter of Maurice de 
Guérin’s Jowrnal, a new translation of which, 
by Jessie P. Frothingham, accompanied by a 
version of Sainte-Beuve’s universally known 
essay, has just appeared (Chatto & Windus). 
Most competent judges are, we believe, now 
agreed that if either of the Guérins had much 
interest it was Eugénie, not Maurice ; that the 
original craze for them was partly accident, 
partly the result of Sainte-Beuve’s action ; and 
that the subsequent echo of it by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was (as he, indeed, himself in a measure 
admitted) due to one of those capricious exagge- 
rations by youthful readers of matter in a foreign 
language which are by no means uncommon, 
and from which no lovers of literature, however 
critical the gods may have made them, are quite 
exempt. Still, there will no doubt always be 
a largish class of readers who think they relish, 
and a smaller one of those who really do relish, 
the half-genuine, half-affected, and sometimes 
wholly maudlin meditations and lucubrations 
of Maurice de Guérin about nature and God 
and man, and so forth. To these, if they can- 
not read French, this little book will be useful. 
The translation is fairly done, and the mechanical 
presentation agreeable. 


Messrs. Kecan Paut & Co. have brought 
out a pretty volume of Selected Poems of Robert 
Burns in their ‘‘ Parchment Library.” The 
selection has evidently been made for the 
drawing-room, and some of Burns’s most cha- 
racteristic pieces have been omitted and poor 
ones admitted. Mr. Lang is, of course, not 
responsible for this. His introduction is plea- 
santly written, as might be expected, and is 
good as far as it goes ; but surely he is mistaken 
in supposing that Burns became disgusted with 
the French Revolution as soon as Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. 


Mr. Rospert Brack has deserved well of 
those interested in the history of English racing 


run at Newmarket, was used by Lord Rocking- 
ham asa charger. Mr. Black also points out, 
‘ as has been pointed out before, that the Duke 
of Wellington’s charger, Copenhagen, was not, 
as is commonly supposed, a thoroughbred, 
although he both ran and won races. There is 
an immense deal of information in Mr. Black’s 
book, and it is pretty sure long to maintain its 
place as one of the standard works devoted to 
the annals of horse-racing. 


THe Collections, 1891, of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, Vol. VI. Part II., contain some 
curious and interesting matter, which serves to 
explain how the interest in these societies is 
maintained. An early stage in a Western state, 
which is without history, is to form an Historical 
Society—why, we here scarcely understand. In 
this present part are several papers on the per- 
sonal adventures of early settlers, which are of 
a romantic character. From anew memoir, by 
Mr. J. F. Williams, of General Hastings Sibley, 
we learn that a man remarkable in the West 
departed this life in the last year. The States, 
as we know, abound with remarkable citizens, 
but from time to time, as in General Sibley’s 
case, there are men whose acts are really deserv- 





ing of commemoration. The reminiscences of 
Mr. Adams illustrate in a lively way passages 
relating to the early settlement not only of 
Minnesota, but of Manitoba. A narrative which 
reads as a tale is the autobiography of L. 
Taliaferro, a U.S. Indian agent, partly illustrat- 
ing Indian life. A contribution relating to 
antiquity is the bicentenary commemoration of 
Hennepin, an early Mississippi explorer. The 
taste for records leads the members of these 
societies to pursue genealogical researches, and 
many have libraries better provided for such 
purposes than some of our public libraries at 
home. This is the case with the Minnesota 
Society. 

TuHat serviceable periodical Amateur Work 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) has completed the third 
volume of its new series.—Mr. Punch has sent 
his half-yearly volume (through Messrs. Brad- 
bury, Evans & Co.), containing many admirable 
cartoons by Mr. Tenniel, several of Mr. du 
Maurier’s delightful satires on society, such as 
‘Country-House Pets,’ and other things attrac- 
tive and amusing. 


The Clergy List has improved considerably 
since it passed into the hands of Messrs. Kelly 
& Co. It is a well-arranged and trustworthy 
work of reference.—Another admirable hand- 
book is Hart’s Annual Army List (Murray), a 
carefully edited volume, widely known for its 
accuracy and comprehensiveness.—We have alsa 
received the first number of Minerva, a calendar 
of the universities of the world: a useful little 
volume, compiled by Dr. Kekula and M. K. 
Triibner, the German bookseller at Strasbourg. 
How did the authors arrive at the figure 1027 
for the ‘‘ Hérerzahl” at Cambridge? and why 
has the ‘‘Candidatenzahl” at London been 
converted into a ‘‘ Hérerzahl ” on p. 280 1—The 
Era Almanack for 1892 does Mr. Ledger credit. 
Besides a variety of letterpress, useful and 
amusing, it contains some interesting portraits 
of actors and actresses of the past. 











by his volume The Jockey Club and its Founders 
(Smith, Elder & Co.). He has evidently be- 
stowed time and trouble on its compilation, 
especially in identifying the owners of horses, 
and above all in tracing their connexion with the 
famous club. He clearly proves that that club 
did not originate in any desire to improve the 
condition of the turf or any ambition to legis- 
late for it, but simply—like Brooks’s, Boodle’s, 
and the other clubs in St. James’s Street—in the 
wish of certain persons of rank to enjoy the 
company of their friends and exclude the crowd 
that invaded their society. As an instance of the 
easygoing way in which things were managed 
a hundred and twenty years ago, it may be worth 
mentioning that the celebrated Solon, grandson 
of the Godolphin Arabian, after he ceased to 





Tse Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 
founded in 1890, has issued the first number 
of its Proceedings, containing a selection of 
printed papers: (1) ‘Notes on the Life and 
Works of John Watson, Printer, with a Hand- 
list of Books and Pamphlets printed by him, 
1697-1722,’ by Mr. J. S. Gibb; (2) ‘Bibliography 


' of the Book of Common Order of the Church of 


Scotland,’ by Mr. W. Cowan; (3) ‘ Bibliography 
of the Lives of Two Scottish Capuchins, John 
Forbes (1570-1606) and George Leslie (Father 
Archangel), c. 1590-1637,’ by Mr. T. G. Law ; 
(4) ‘Is the ‘‘ Arithmetica” of Jordanus Nemo- 
rarius (Paris, 1496) the First Book with the 
Printing of which a Scotsman was Connected ?” 
by Mr. John Scott, C.B. 
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Tue first number has appeared of a work of | 


great interest to students of Armenian. It isa 
catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the great 
libraries of Europe and Asia, and is the work of 
the Rev. Agop Dashian, of the Mechitarists of 
Vienne. 


WE have on our table the catalogues of several 
libraries—that of the Church House, in which 
the later modern critical theology is conspicuous 
by its absence ; those of the public libraries at 
Bristol, Redland Branch (Bristol, Hemmons) ; 
Kimberley, a creditable collection (Clowes & 
Sons), catalogued by Dr. P. M. Lawrence ; 
Lewisham (Perry Hill Branch), compiled by 
Mr. Goss (Lewisham, Berryman & Sons) ; 
Leicester, supplementary catalogue (Leicester, 
Buck, Winks & Son) ; Nottingham, Class List 
No. 17; and Wigan (letter E), compiled by 
Mr. Folkard (Wigan, Platt). We have also 
received the reports of the free libraries at 
Belfast, Birkenhead, Bradford, Cambridge, 
Cheltenham, Leeds, Manchester, and Swansea. 
Several of these complain of a decline in the 
circulation of their books. 


Or the new editions on our table the most 
notable is a new issue of The Tragic Comedians 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), introduced by an excellent 
account of Lassalle, contributed by Mr. Clement 
Shorter. The portrait of Mr. Meredith, which 
serves as frontispiece, utterly fails to reproduce 
the characteristic vivacity of his expression.— 
Messrs. Clowes & Sons have reprinted Mr. 
Ashworth’s excellent translation of Prof. Gneist’s 
valuable History of the English Constitution.— 
Messrs. Macmillan have reissued Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s Khaled, and added Mark Lemon’s 
Jest-Book to the cheap reissue of their ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury Series.” —An excellent little selection 
of Cavalier and Courtier Lyrists, with notes by 
Mr. Sharwood Smith and an introduction by 
Mr. Dircks, forms a welcome addition to the 
*“Canterbury Poets” of Mr. W. Scott. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Alford’s (B. H.) Nutford Place Sermons, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Allen’s (Rev. A. J. C.) Church Catechism, its History and 
Contents, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Bonney's (Rev. T. G.) Christian Doctrines and Modern 
Thought, Boyle Lectures, 1891, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Brooke's (Rev. S.) Short Sermons, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Browne's (Sir T.) Religio Medici, and other Essays, with 
Introduction by D. ¥. Roberts, 32mo. 3/ cl. 
Clarke's (R. F.) Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Treves, 4/cl. 
Hughes-Games’s (Ven. J.) The One Book, a Treatise on the 
nique Character of the Bible, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mather's (Rev. Z.) The Christ of the Heart and the Christ 
of History, and other Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Plater’s (E. A.) The Holy Coat of Treves, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Preachers of the Age: Ethical Christianity, by Rev. H. P. 
Hughes, cr. 8vo. 36 cl. 
Pulpit Commentaries: Job, by Rev. T. Whitelaw and Rev. 
G. Rawlinson, royal 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Sacred Books of the East: Vol. 32, Vedic Hymns, translated 
by F. Max Miiller, Part 1, 8vo. 18/6 cl. 
Law. 


Cherry’s (Prof. R. R.) An Outline of Criminal Law as re- 
gards Offences against Individuals, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Perrot (G.) and Chipiez’s (C.) History of Art in Persia, 21/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Goldsmith's (O.) Poems and Plays, edited by A. Dobson, 2/6 
Lamb's (C.) Dramatic Essays, ed. by B. Matthews, 12mo. 2/6 
Maeterlinck’s (M.) The Princess Maleine,a Drama in Five 
Acts, Introduction by H. Caine, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Ross’s (J. D.) Burnsiana, a Collection of Literary Odds and 
Ends relating to Robert Burns, Vol. 1, sm. 4to. 2/6 swd. 
Walkley’s (A. B.) Playhouse Impressions, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Music. 
Ainger's (A. C.) Eton Songs, 4to. 30/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Carlyle’s (T.) Lectures on the History of Literature, edited 
by Prof. J. R. Green, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
English Men of Action : Montrose, by M. Morris, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Old England, Sketches of Eng!ish History, by E. A. W., 3/6 
Queen’s Prime Ministers: Viscount Palmerston, by the 
Marquis of Lorne, cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 
Russell (H.) and Gattie’s (W.) The Ruin of the Soudan, 21/ 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), a Monograph, by H. S. Salt, 2/6 cl. 
Twenty-five ae of St. Andrews, by A. K. H. B., Vol. 1, 
8vo. 12/ cl. 


Geography and Travel. 
Morant’s (G. C.) Chili and the River Plate in 1891, 3/6 cl. 
Reeves’s (E.) Homeward Bound after Thirty Years, a 
; Oolonist’s Experiences, 8yo, 7/6 cl. srtit 
Ritchie's (J. E.) Brighter South Africa, or Life at the Cape 





and Natal, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 





Science. 
Bastable’s (C. F.) The Commerce of Nations, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Davis's (N. S.) Consumption, How to Prevent It and How 
to Live with It, er. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Flower's (W. H.) The Horse, a Study in Natural History, 2/6 
New Departure in Astronomy, by K. H., cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Steven's J. L.) The Pathology of Mediastinal Tumours, 4/6 
Worthington’s (A. M.) Dynamics of Rotation, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


General Literature. 
Alexander’s (Mrs.) A Crooked Path, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Barlow's (J.) Bog Land Studies, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Beattie’s (T. R.) Pambaniso, a Kaffir Hero, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fenn’s (G.) The New Mistress, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hatton’s (J.) Cigarette Papers for After-Dinner Smoking, 6/ 
Hungerford’s (Mrs.) A Life’- Remorse, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Latto’s (T C.) Memorials of Auld Lang Syne, small 4to. 2/6 
Macnicol’s (E. R.) Dare Macdonald, a Romance of the 
Riviera, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Mariam, or Twenty-one Days, by Horace Victor, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Maynard's (Mrs. N. C.) Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist ? 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Reade’s (C.) A Perilous Secret, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Robinson's (F. M.) Mr. Butler’s Ward, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Russell’s (W. C ) Miss Dines’s Jewels, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Schubin's (O.) Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship, translated 
by Mrs. A. L. Wister, er. 8vo. 5: cl. 
Through the Red-Letter Windows and The Old River House, 
by Theodor Hertz-Garten, 2/ cl. (Pseudonym Library.) 
Ward's (Mrs. H_ ) History of David Grieve, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
West's (B. B.) Half-Hours with the Millionaires, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
White's (A.) The Destitute Alien in Great Britain, 2/6 cl. 
Winter's (J. S.) The Other Man's Wife, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Darstellungen aus dem Gebiete der Nichtchristlichen 
Religionsgeschichte, Vols. 4-6, 7m. 50. 

Frette (S. E.): Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ, sa Vie et ses 
Enseignements, 12fr. 

Hase (K. v.): Kirchengeschichte auf der Grundlage Akade- 
mischer Vorlesungen, Div. 3, Part 1, 7m. 

Hengstenberg, sein Leben u. Wirken, dargestellt v. T. 
Schmalenbach, Vol. 3, 7m. 

Kattenbusch (F.): Lehrbuch der Vergleichenden Confes- 
sionskunde, Part 3, 5m. 

Nitzsch (F. A. B.): Lehrbuch der Evangelischen Dogmatik, 
Part 2, 9m. 60. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Curtius (E.): Die Tempelgiebel v. Olympia, 2m. 

Kraus (F. X.): Die Christlichen Inschriften der Rheinlande, 
Div. 2, Part 1, 20m. 

Zay (E.): Histoire Monétaire des Colonies Frangaises, 20fr. 

Philosophy. 

Avenarius (R.): Der Menschliche Weltbegriff. 4m. 

Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie d. Mittelalters, v. 
C. Baeumker, Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 2, 4m 75. 

Windelband (W.): Geschichte der Philosophie, Parts 3 
and 4, 5m. 50. 

History and Biography. 

Boéhmer (J. F.): Regesta Imperii, Div. 3, Part 1, 12m. 

Grotefend (H.): Zeitrechnung des Deutschen Mittelalters 
u. der Neuzeit, Vol. 1, 16m. 

Hausrath (A.): Arnold v. Brescia, 3m. 

Hoernes (M.): Die Urgeschichte d. Menschen, Part 20, 
Om. 50. 

Jeremias (F.): Tyrus bis zur Zeit Nebukadnezars, 1m. 20. 

Karpeles (G.): Allgemeine Geschichte der Litteratur, 
Part 13, 2m. 

Kuntze (J. E.) : Gustav Theodor Fechner, 6m. 

Kurzgefasstes Handbuch der Geschichte, Vol. 1, 3m. 60. 

Philology. 

Biichler (A.): Untersuchungen zur Entstehung u. Ent- 
wickelung der Hebriiischen Accente, Part 1. 3m. 60. 
Jahrbuch d. Vereins f. Niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, 

1890, 4m. 
Libanii Apologia Socratis, rec. Y. H. Rogge, 3m. 60. 
Science. 
Philippson (A.): Geologische Karte d. Peloponnes, 28m. 
General Literature. 

Goethe’s Werke, hrsg. im Auftrage der Grossherzogin 
Sophie v. Sachsen, Div. 1, Vols. 4,9, and 46, Div. 4, 
Vol. 9, 14m. 40. 

Hase (K. v.): Vaterlindische Reden, 10m. 

Ludwig's (O.) Gesammelte Schriften, 6 vols. 23m. 








NET PRICES. 
6, Fawcett Street, Sunderland, Jan. 9, 1892. 

In your notice of Archbishop Tait’s life in 
to-day’s issue you express a desire to know what 
retail booksellers think of books being published 
at net prices. I am a retail bookseller, and have 
watched with considerable interest the intro- 
duction of this system. For my part, I say at 
once that I am glad of it, for it not only gives 
us provincial booksellers a profit, whereas under 
the wretched threepence in the shilling discount 
system we get practically none, but it tends to 
spoil the undercutters who advertise ‘‘ discount 
off all books.” 

I find no trouble with even the hardest of 
bookbuyers when the price is marked net on 
the covers, as Messrs. Macmillan do with 
their books, or when there is a slip attached 
inside, as by Messrs. Longman in the ‘ Light of 
the World.’ I prefer the latter course as some- 
times a cover gets torn or dirty and has to -be 
destroyed, and then we have no visible proof-to 
show that the book is a net one. m 





I think most provincial booksellers will agree 


with what I have written. 
the London retailers. 


I cannot answer for 
Jas. Parrerson, 








DR. REEVES. 


Dr. Witt1am Reeves, Bishop of Down 
Connor, and Dromore, was born at Charleville, 
co. Cork, in 1816. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was ordained in 1838, 
afterwards becoming Perpetual Curate of Kilcon- 
riola, Vicar of Lusk, and Dean of Armagh be. 
fore he succeeded Dr. Knox as bishop of the 
see which, as he used often to point out, is 
conterminous with the two ancient kingdoms of 
Dalriada and Dalnaraidhe. In 1847, while 
resident at Ballymena, the chief town of the 
parish of Kilconriola, in county Antrim, he pub- 
lished ‘ The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore,’a quarto showing at once 
great research and minute local knowledge. 
Ten years later he edited with copious notes 
St. Adamnan’s ‘Life of St. Columba,’ with 
notes containing exhaustive researches into 
every point of the history of the saint and his 
island. Carlyle, who was minutely acquainted 
with the book, commended it for its thorough- 
ness and for the light which its editor had 
thrown upon life in the west in the sixth cen- 
tury. At the same time Reeves had worked 
at ‘The Acts of Archbishop Cotton’ in a Visi- 
tation of Derry in 1497. He printed in 1851 an 
account of the beautiful Ultonian manuscript 
known as Codex Maelbrighte, andthe year before 
a history of the churches of Armagh. He also 
described the ‘Book of Armagh,’ the most ancient 
manuscript in Ireland, containing much Irish, 
and purchased it from Mr. Brownlow for the 
University of Dublin. A treatise on the rule 
of the Culdees, an account of the Isle of Sanda, 
anessay on Octavian del Palacio, a short his- 
tory of Lusk, an account of the bell of St. 
Patrick’s will, and many other historical essays, 
were the product of his marvellous industry. 
He copied most of the Codex Kilkeniensis, and 
filled several folio volumes with a transcript of 
the records of the see of Armagh. He was 
editing the ‘ Book of Armagh’ at the time of his 
death. He had collected materials for a life 
of the Rev. Samuel Burdy, the biographer of 
Skelton, and generously placed them at the 
disposal of the writer of the life in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ He was un- 
surpassed in knowledge of the ecclesiastical and 
local history of the north of Ireland. In general 
learning he was the worthy successor of Jeremy 
Taylor and of Bishop Percy of the ‘ Reliques,’ 
and in special Irish knowledge surpassed Sir 
James Ware. It is to be regretted that his 
industry did not include a study of the Irish 
language, but of Irish paleography his know- 
ledge was exhaustive. He was a most generous 
man of learning, and no scholar ever consulted 
him in vain. He died in Dublin on Tuesday 
last. 








‘WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES.’ 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, January, 1892. 

I was rather astonished a few days since by 
receiving from a noble lord, who shall be name- 
less, a copy of a huge and flaming prospectus of 
a scheme in which a most cool and unwarrant- 
able liberty is taken with my name by a total 
stranger. The prospectus is signed ‘‘ J. Rochelle 
Thomas,” and it is headed ‘‘ A Request to the 
Landed Gentry and County Families of the 
United Kingdom.” It goes on to say it is 
‘*required to complete a national unique copy 
of ‘Walford’s County Families’ illustrated 
throughout with portraits and views for presen- 
taticn to the British Museum”; and it pro- 
fesses to appear ‘‘under the patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Dukes of 
Connaught and Cambridge, and the Duchesses 
of Albany and Fife,” as well as of thirteen 
other dukes and duchesses, ten marquises and 
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marchionesses, over fifty earls and countesses, 
and about a hundred other peers and peeresses. 
The ambitious projector adds a request for help, 
in the way of photographs, &c., towards form- 
ing ‘a gigantic collection of topographical views 
and of personal portraits ” such as ‘* were never 
even approached in extent before,” promising ‘‘to 
present it as a free gift to the British Museum, 
for the benefit and. pleasure of future genera- 
tions.” He adds: ‘* My idea is to possess for 
every entry in ‘Walford’s County Families’ 
photographs of the residence and also of the 
owner or occupier and his lady, as now exist- 
ing.” He next proceeds to ask for a contribu- 
tion of ‘‘the nominal suin of five shillings ” 
from each noble lord and squire. He estimates 
that the work when complete will ‘‘ occupy over 
two hundred huge volumes,” and declares that 
for his labour of love in ‘‘ collecting, classifying, 
binding, and indexing” this mass of material, 
he shall consider himself ‘‘amply remunerated 
in the satisfaction arising from the contempla- 
tion of a monumental work brought to a success- 
ful termination by the aid of those who respond 
to his request.” 

As I have edited the ‘County Families’ for 
upwards of thirty years, and have never been 
ambitious of puthng my book into vulgar 
notoriety, will you allow me to say publicly 
through your columns that, although my name 
has been thus freely adopted by Mr. Thomas, I 
know nothing whatever of this scheme? The 
prospectus has been sent to me by one of those 
yery noblemen whom he includes in his list of 
“patrons,” but who has no more confidence in 
it than I have, and who naturally asks what I 
know about it. 

At all events, I trust that I may be allowed 
publicly to wash my hands of all share in it and 
of all connexion with it. 

Epw. Watrorp, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Balliol Coll., Oxford. 





THE BOOK SALES OF 1891. 
* 2 


ALTHOUGH the past year would seem to have 
been productive of rather more than the average 
number of sales by auction, the importance of 
the books submitted for competition has been 
no greater than usual. An avalanche of rare 
and costly volumes similar to that which in 
1887 tumbled into the arms of the “ Literary 
Antiquary,” as Washington Irving described a 
particularly disdainful, yet always hungry book- 
worm of his acquaintance, cannot be reasonably 
expected to occur very often, and perhaps, on 
the whole, it is not at all surprising that even 
high-class catalogues prove to be built up for 
the most part of old friends to be found in every 
library worthy the name. From these the ideal 
helluo librorum turns with undisguised con- 
tempt : he rejoices in exceptions, and can hardly 
be induced to follow the rule ; and since his 
desires are as unlimited as his determination 
is redoubtable and his purse full, he has set a 
fashion which, in one respect at least, is un- 
changeable. It has long been recognized that 
a ‘* good sale,” in the technical application of 
that expression, is one that abounds in books 
but rarely seen, still more rarely sold, and good 
for some hundreds of pounds each at the least. 
Books of this importance have always been 
regarded as the aristocracy of the library, and 
the desperate anxiety to secure them, almost 
at any price, raises something more than a 
suspicion that these old and for the most 
part forgotten volumes are fast slipping away 
from private custody to that of the world’s great 
public libraries, where they will, in the ordinary 
course of events, lie embalmed till they crumble 
into dust. It is some little satisfaction to know 
that many a scribbler now being sent to 
apparent oblivion by pastrycooks and cheese- 
mongers will.at that remote period rise again 
in fragments and flourish in learned im- 
mortality, and perhaps, after all, this regiment 





of quaintand curious volumes will never be 
depleted, for the great gaps made by time are 
filled up again by the same lavish hand, and 
each new recruit becomes a veteran at last. 
There is no denying, however, that one large 
public library is more voracious in the long run 
than a hundred Burtons, and it is this fact which 
mainly accounts for the increasing scarcity at 
auction of books of a certain class—instructive 
works like the ‘Aberdeen Horn Book,’ for 
example, which, as the catalogues usually inform 
us, is ‘‘an A BC.” Messrs. Sotheby, by the 
way, disposed of a copy of this primer for 
261. 10s. at the commencement of the season. 
It consisted of four 8vo. leaves printed at Aber- 
deen, by E. Raban, in 1625, and must have 
belonged to some seventeenth century truant, 
for it was in ‘‘ matchless preservation.” 

The Brayton Ives Library, dispersed at New 
York in March, and shortly reported in the new 
volume of Book Prices Current, was, in this one 
respect of abounding in rare and curious books, 
the most noticeable collection that has been 
brought to the hammer for many years. An 
original copy of Aristotle’s ‘De Animalibus,’ 
Venice, 1476, folio, realized $800, and an 
imperfect example of the Mazarin Bible no less 
than $14,800. It was originally reported 
that this book was perfect, but a subsequent 
announcement left no doubt that some fifteen 
leaves were in facsimile. Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ 
first edition, Kilmarnock, 1786, sold for 
$430, and a copy of the famous ‘ Epistola’ 
of Columbus, 1493, $410. There are several 
editions or reprints of this rare letter all of the 
same date, and this particular copy was the 
Roman edition of Aliander de Cosco’s transla- 
tion, which in common with other issues, 
whether of Rome, Paris, Bale, or Florence, is 
examined and commented upon in brief by the 
late Henry Stevens in his ‘ Recollections of Mr. 
James Lenox of New York.’ The ‘ Mundus 
Novus’ of Columbus was represented at this sale 
by five different issues, from the first, ‘‘ without 
the triangle” and undated, to the reprint of 1507. 
In all these cases the prices realized were high, 
ranging from $150 for a copy of the fourth issue 
to $1,075 for a copy of the third, which, though 
undated like most of the others, may be known 
from the circumstance of its having forty-five 
lines to the page Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ 
4to. 1482, printed by Caxton (imperfect), brought 
$1,300, and a good copy of the 1476 edition of 
Justinian (Venice, Jacobus de Rubeis), $165. 
Shakspeare was well represented as follows : 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ 1596, 18mo., $1,150; 
‘Mid Sommer Nights Dreame,’ first edition, 
1600, $725 ; ‘ King Lear,’ second edition, 1608, 
$425 ; ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ fourth edition, n.d., 
$535 ; ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ second edi- 
tion, 1619, $790; ‘Richard III.,’ seventh edi- 
tion, 1622, $270; ‘Faire E. M., the Miller’s 
Daughter of Manchester’ (by many, not to say 
most, attributed to Robert Greene), 1631, $225. 
A First Folio, perfect, but a little short, brought 
$4,200 ; a Second Folio, perfect, $400 ; a Third 
Folio, perfect, but with the portrait from the 
fourth impression, $950 ; and a Fourth Folio, 
also perfect, $210. Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ 
1813, 8vo., realized $190, a high price even for 
this rare volume ; and several plays of Shirley 
from $47 to $55 each. It is worthy of note 
that at the beginning of the century a piece like 
Shirley’s ‘ Hide Park,’ 1637, which now fetched 
the equivalent of 101. i0s., could have been got 
for the odd shillings or less. Capt. J. Smith’s 
‘Generall Historie of Virginia,’ with its en- 
graved title, ‘portrait of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond by William Pass, portrait of Matoaka by 
Simon Pass, and four maps, sold for $315. A 
copy of the editio princeps of Tacitus, Venet., 
n.d., realized $135; and of the first edition 
of Virgil with a date, Venet., 1470, $3,000. 
Concerning the first edition of all, that printed 
by Sweynheym & Pannartz at Rome without 
date, and adjudged to be the scarcest ofall the 
ancient classics, not more than seven copies can 





now be traced, and.only two of these have been 
sold by auction during the last hundred years. 
One, though imperfect, realized 4,101 fr. at the 
La Valliére sale at Paris in 1784, arid'the other 
5901. at the Hopetoun House sale in February, 
1889. The Brayton Ives copy of the sécond 
— would, therefore, appear to have sold 
well. Pr 
This New York sale was, however, much:t60 
extensive for anything like a full notice. At the 
beginning of the season Messrs. Sotheby, having 
knocked down the ‘Aberdeen Horn Book’ as 
previously mentioned, sold on the same day 
‘The Poeticall Essayes of Sam Danyel,’ 1590, 
4to., 231., and Davenant’s ‘ First Day’s Enter- 
tainment at Rutland House,’ 1657, 91. 5s. This 
latter rare piece describes one of the performances 
which took place at private houses during the 
prohibition of theatrical entertainments. Two 
of Greene’s productions, ‘Arcadia or Mena- 
phon’ and ‘Tullie’s Love,’ each printed in 
1616, 4to., realized 111. the pair (they should 
be worth more some day) ; and a very fine copy 
of Milton’s poems in the original sheepskin, 
1645, 8vo., 65/. 10s. In March a copy of the 
‘Compleat Angler,’ 1653, in the original bind- 
ing (oe by 34in.), brought, in conjunction with 
Cotton’s companion work, 1676, no less than 
3101., the highest price ever realized at, auction 
for these two little volumes. During the same 
month the famous library of the late Mr. W. H. 
Crawford, of ‘‘ Lakelands,” was dispersed, and 
here the great prize was Voragine’s ‘ Legenda 
Aurea,’ translated and printed by Caxton in 
1483, The book, however, was imperfect, and 
only realized 465]. At the same sale an im- 
perfect copy of the ‘Myrrour of the World,’ 
1481, folio, brought 1601. This work is notice- 
able as the first printed by Caxton with wood- 
cuts. 

Dotted about the catalogues, though often at 
great intervals, are many items interesting to 
the literary antiquary, e.g., the edition of the 
‘Polychronicon’ printed by Peter Treveris at 
Southwark in 1527, folio, 141. 10s.; the ‘ Vita’ 
of St. Jerome, printed by L. di Rossi at Ferrara 
in 1497, folio, 247. 10s.; Edmund Spenser’s 
‘Complaints,’ first edition, 1591, 4to., 161.; 
Zacharie Boyd’s ‘Last Battell of the Soule 
in Death,’ 2 vols., 1629, 8vo. (imperfect), 
15l.; Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ first edition, 
with White’s portrait and the curious folding 
plate, 1682, 8vo., 321.; the ‘Constitutiones’ 
of Pope Clement V., printed on vellum by 
Schoiffher in 1467, 521.; the ‘ Worldes 
Hydrographical Discription,’ by Davis of 
Sandrudg, 1595, 8vo., 81l.; Jonathan Hull’s 
curious * Description and Draught of a New 
Invented Machine’ for driving vessels against 
wind or tide in a calm, 1737, 8vo., 111. 10s.; 
Allot’s ‘England’s Parnassus,’ 1600, 8vo., 
181. 15s.; Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 1648, 8vo., 
15/1. 10s.; and a copy of the first genuine 
author’s edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ which must on 
no account be confounded with the small 12mo. 
edition. This was in 3 vols. small 8vo. (63 in. 
high), 1663-78, and realized 21/., which was 
certainly not dear as books of this class go. 

That modern school which aims at the col- 
lection of choice works of comparatively recent 
datehad much engrossing material lastyear ; and 
this is a school, moreover, which is always ready 
to welcome the earlier efforts of any new author 
who succeeds, for any reason, in rising above 
the common level. The copy of the first 
edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 3 vols., 1719-20, 
may have been worth 551. ; but if so, the earliest 
edition of the ‘ Arithmetic’ published by Cocker, 
1671, 8vo., was surely cheap at 3l., though this 
is perhaps moreof anantiquaries’ book than any- 
thing else. Gray’s ‘Poems,’ first edition, 1768, 
8vo., not quite uncut, brought 121. ; and another 
copy of Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ 1813, 12I. 123. 
The difference between this price and that 
realized at the Brayton Ives sale is noticeable, 
for the London copy had the genuine title 
and last leaf, containing the imprint, which 
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were rigorously suppressed by the author. 
Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Tsteepnees,’ first edition, 
1807, produced 18/. 15s. ; and another edition 
of 1816, 101. 10s. (boards, uncut). A full set of 
Mr. George Meredith’s novels, together 31 vols., 
in the original cloth, sold for 127. (‘One of 
our Conquerors’ has been published since) ; 
and a collection of fourteen original copies of 
Byron’sseparate works, in uniform half-morocco, 
for 61. 10s. This lot did not, of course, include 
any of the rarer pieces, such as ‘The Waltz,’ 
4to. 1813, a copy of which recently appeared in a 
bookseller’s catalogue marked at 3s. 6d., and 
was afterwards sold at third hand for 501. 
J. H. Suater. 








THE WASHINGTONS OF MAIDSTONE. 
New York, December, 1891. 

THE subjoined interesting document has come 
into the possession of Mr. Grenville Kane, of 
Tuxedo, New York. He purchased it at an 
auction of miscellaneous autographs in Boston, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it was 
ever in the possession of any member of the 
family in Virginia. Had it been it would surely 
have been included in the many sales of their 
— in recent years. 

e late Conway Robinson, in his ‘ History 
of the High Court of Chancery and other Insti- 
tutions of England,’ says (Preface, xi): ‘‘ As 
to officers of the High Court of Chancery, in 
Elizabeth’s reign, it appears as to Laurence 
Wasshington, of Sulgraue, in Northampton 
county, that this second son—also named 
Laurence—was entered of Gray’s Inn in 1571, 
called to the bar in 1582, had a country 
residence at Jordan’s Hall, Maidstone, and was 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery from March 
25th, 1593, until the end of that reign ; that he 
was in King James's first Parliament (1603) a 
member for Maidstone, and, assisted by deputies, 
continued personally to discharge the duties of 
Registrar until his death on December 21st, 
1619, at his house in Chancery Lane ; that he 
was then succeeded in the office of Registrar by 
his son, Laurence Wasshington, who was, in 
1627, knighted by King Charles I., and held 
the office until 1643, when he died at Oxford, 
and was buried at Garsden, his residencein Wilt- 
shire.” So far Robinson. 

In a volume of burial certificates at the 
Heralds’ College, London (1. 22, p. 18), is 
entered :— 

“Laurence Wasshington, of Maidstone, Co. Kent, 
Gent., Registrar of his Maties High Court of Chancery 
(2d son of Laurence Wasshington, of Soulegraue, 
Co. North", Gent., by his ux: the daughter of 
Wm. Pargiter, of Gretworth, Co. North", Gent.), ob. 
Dec. 21, 1619, at his house in Chancery Lane, 
London, and was buried in parish church of......in 
Maidstone aforesaid the 24th same month. He 
married 2 wives—the 1 was Martha d. of Clement 
Nuse of Haddam, and 2d wife Mary d. Sir Thomas 
Scott (no issue).” 

This daughter of Sir Thomas Scott was the 
widow of Richard Argall. Sir Laurence Wassh- 
ington married Anne, daughter of William 
Lewyn, D.C.L. His son Laurence married a 
daughter of William Guise, their daughter 
(Elizabeth) being the first Lady Ferrars. 

It will be observed that while both of the 
signers of this document spell their name with 
ss, only one s is used in the endorsements. Un- 
fortunately the seals are only traceable in stains. 

MoncvureE D. Conway. 

To all Xria’n people to whom this present write- 
inge shall come Laurence Wasshington the elder of 
Maydstone in the County of Kent Esquio’e and 
Laurence Wasshington the younger of Maidstone 
aforesaide gent sonne and heire apparent of the 
said Laurence Wasshington the elder sende greet- 
inge in our Lord God everlastinge. Whereas the 
said Laurence Wasshington the elder and Laurence 
Wasshington the younger by theire deede indented 
beareinge date the eight and twenteth day of 
Januarie now last past before the date of these 
presents for and in considerac’on of the so’me of 
three hundred pounds of lawfull money of England 
to them by Samuel! Warcopp of ffulbrooke in the 
County of Oxon’ Esquio’e before the sealeinge and 





delivery of the same Indenture well and truelie in 
hand paide, have graunted aliened bargained solde 
and confirmed, unto the said Samuell Warcopp his 
heires and assignes for ever All theire and ether of 
theire reverc’on and reverc’ons remaynder & remayn- 
ders of and in the third pte of a moytie of all & 
singuler those the Manno™ & LopPes of ffulbrooke 
and Westalhill with the rights members libtyes and 
appurten’ncs thereof in the sayd County of Oxon’, 
and all theire and ether of theire reverc’on and 
reverc’ons remaynder & remaynders of and in the 
third pte of all and singuler mesuages lands tene- 
ments meadows pastures ffeedings woods under- 
woods rents reverc’ons services & hereditaments 
whatsoever with theire appurten’nts in the pishe of 
ffulbrooke or els wheare in the said Countye of 
Oxon to the said third pte of a moytie of the said 
Manno’ & LoPP* or to ether of them belongeinge 
incident or appteyninge or accepted reputed or 
taken as pte pcell or member thereof, And alsoe all 
theire & ether of theire reverc’on & reverc’on re- 
maynder and remaynders of and in the third pte 
of amoytie of all that chiefe capitall mesuage or man- 
c’on house commonlie called or knowne by the name 
of Paynes house scituate lyeinge and beinge within 
the parrishe of Taynton neare unto Swynebrooke in 
the said Countye of Oxon’ And the third pte of a 
moytie of all and singuler the lands meadows ffeed- 
ings rents reverc’ons service rights royaltyes mem- 
bers appurten’ncs to the same chiefe capitall mesuage 
or mancon house called Paynes house belongeinge 
or appteyninge or used letten er occupied with the 
same, And alsoe the third parte of a moytie of all 
and singuler other lands ten'tes and hereditam** 
scituate lyeinge & beinge in the parrishe of Taynton 
orels wheare in the sayd Countye of Oxon’ w™ late 
weare the lands of Thomas Howse a’ls Calcott gents. 
And all and singuler other the mannors mesuags 
lands tenements and hereditaments of the said 
Laurence Wasshington the elder and Laurence 
Wasshington the younger in ffulbrooke Taynton & 
Westalhill in the County of Oxo’n aforesaid All 
and singuler which said Mannors LoP?* lands tene- 
ments and hereditaments beforementioned weare 
late pcell of the possessions of Samuell Cocke late 
of ffulbrooke aforesaid Esquio® deceased. To have 
and to hold unto the said Samuell Warcopp his 
heires and assignes to the sole and proper use and 
behoofe of the said Samuell Warcopp his heires & 
assignes for ever Uppon Proviso or condic’on con- 
teyned in the said Indenture that yf the said 
Samuell Warcopp his heires or assignes should not 
well & truelie content & paye unto the said Lau- 
rence Wasshington the elder and Laurence Wassb- 
ington the younger theire heires or assignes the 
som’e of one hundred & ffyftye poundes of law- 
full money of England att one entyre payment 
uppon the ffower and twenteth daye of June then 
next ensueinge the date of the said Indenture in 
the Com’on dyneinge hall of Graise Inne in the 
County of Midd’s then the said Indenture and 
everie Article clause and thinge therein con- 
teyned should cease & be utterly voide as 
by the said Indenture more at large appeareth 
Sythence which (vid’lt) uppon the said ffower and 
twenteth daye of June, the said Samuell Warcopp 
did well and truelie paye unto the said Laurence 
Wasshington the elder and Laurence Wasshington 
the younger the som’e of one hundred and ffyftye 
pounds of lawfull money of England in the Com’on 
dyneinge hall of Graise Inne aforesaid accordinge to 
the provisoe or condico’n abovemenco'’ned, as by a 
Memorandu’ endorced uppon the backside of the said 
Indenture yt doth and maye alsoe appear Nowe 
therefore knowe yee that wee the said Laurence 
Wasshington the elder and Laurence Wasshington 
the younger for the considerac’on aforesaid have 
remised released and quite claymed and by these 
presents doe for us and our heires for ever remise 
release & quite clayme unto the said Samuell 
Warcopp in his quiet & peaceable possession & 
season now beinge and to his heires & assignes All 
the state right tytle interest condic’on clayme and 
demarnde whatsoever w® wee the said Laurence 
Wasshington the elder & Laurence Wasshington the 
younger or ether of us, or heires of us or ether of us 
now have maye canne might should or of right 
ought to have of in or to the said manno® or 
Lopps messuage lands te’nts and hereditaments 
beforemenc’oned, or of in or to every oranye pte or 

cell thereof Soe that nether wee the said Laurence 

asshington the elder and Laurence Wasshington 
the younger or ether of us or heires of us or ether 
of us anye estate right tytle interest condic’on 
Clayme or demaunde whatsoever of in or to the 
sai Manno'’ or LoPP’ mesuages lands ten’ts 
and hereditaments beforemenc’oned or of in or 
to anie pte or pcell thereof shall or maye at 
anye tyme or tymes hereafter have challendge or 
demaunde But thereof and therefrom, and of and 
from everye parte and pcell thereof shalbe utterly 
barred and excluded for ever by these presents 
And wee the said Laurence Wasshington the elder 
and Laurence Wasshington the younger and our 








heires the said Manno* & LoPP* mesuages lands tene- 
ments and hereditam abovemenc’oned and everye 
pte and pcell thereof unto the said Samuell Warcop 
and his heires against us and our heires shall & w: if 
warrant & for ever defende by these presents In 
Wyttnes whereof wee the said Laurence Wassh- 
ington the elder & Laurence Wasshington the 
younger have to this oure present writeinge sett 
our hands & seales the seaven and twenteth daye of 
June in the yeares of the raigne of our gratious 
soveraigne Lord James, by the grace of God of Eng- 
land Scotland ffraunce & Ireland Kinge defendos of 
the ffayth S’c. (that is to saye) of England ffraunce 
and Ireland the Twelveth and of Scotland the 
Seaven and fforteith Anoq Dni 1614 

LAUR: WASSHINGTON LAUR. WASSHINGTON J 


Endorsements :— 


“Washington to Warcupp 27 Junij 12 Jas.” 

“The release of Laurence Washingto’ [oblitera- 
nme Washingto* to Samuel War Coppe.” 

° 

“The conveiance of y¢ eldest sister of a 3% pt of 
a 7%... 

“A Release of a Morgage from Washington to 
Warcop.” 

“No 21.” 

“ Sealed & delived in the presence of us, Thomas 
Giles, Ferdinando Wyther.” 








‘THE CHILDREN.’ 

THERE has been a discussion as to who wrote 
that notable poem ‘The Children,’ long ascribed 
to Charles Dickens. When I was in New York 
in 1889 Mr. E. C. Stedman, the first living 
American critic, and editor of the ‘‘ Library of 
American Literature,” introduced to me Mr. 
Charles M. Dickinson, editor of the Binghamp- 
ton Republican, N.Y., as the real author of the 
poem. In my ‘Younger American Poets’ I 
included this poem with Mr. Dickinson’s name 
attached, he having himself told me that he was 
the author. But I have just received from 
Melbourne the subjoined letter. Perhaps your 
readers can clear the matter up satisfactorily. 

Dovaetas SLADEN. 


To D. B. W. Sladen, Esq. 
C/o Mrs. F. C. Dalgity, Yaroopna, Mary Street, 
Kew, Victoria, Nov. 11, 1891. 

Srr,—There is a charming poem entitled ‘The 
Children’ which has often been ascribed to Eng- 
land’s greatest novelist—Charles Dickens. Knowing 
the great interest you take in the growth of Austra- 
lian literature (which you evinced by editing 
‘ Australian Poets,’ &c.), I ask you at some future 
time to give the world the name of the real author 
of the poem I allude to. His name is Zachariah 
Sutcliffe. He died in indigent circumstances in 
Melbourne last year. Some years ago, when I 
bought a pamphlet of his poems, I remarked that 
I had always thought Charles Dickens wrote ‘The 
Children.’ Thereupon Mr. Sutcliffe produced an 

autographic letter from Charles Dickens, thankin 
him for sending him a copy of the poem, an 
expressing great admiration of it. I think you will 
agree with me that the writer of ‘The Children’ 
should have a place among Australian poets. 
Australian writers must ever be grateful to you, for 
no one before you ever thought of publishing an 

‘ Australian Poets.’ I am, sir, yours truly, 
SARAH WELCH 
(Authoress of ‘ The Digger's Grave,’ 
‘The Dying Chorister,’ &c.). 
P.S.—By this mail I send a copy of the poem ‘ The 
Children,’ and also some newspaper cuttings you 
may find of service. I am having a successful 
career as professional nurse in Melbourne. 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESSES OF 1892. 
22, Albemarle Street, Jan. 13, 1892. 

Amonc the latest adhesions to the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, which is to 
meet in London in September next under the 
presidency of Prof. Max Miiller, are those of 
La Section Orientale de la Société Impériale 
Russe d’Archéologie, and the Asiatic Society 
of Japan ; together with those of the follow- 
ing Russian Oriental scholars : — Messieurs 
D. Chwolson, Prof. & l'Université de St. 
Pétersbourg ; S. Oldenburg, Privat Docent 
l'Université de St. Pétersbourg; W. Radlof, 
Membre de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences ; 
Baron V. von Rosen, Prof. & l'Université de 
St. Pétersbourg, Membre de l’Académie des 
Sciences ; C. Salemann, Membre de 1’Académie 
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des Sciences, Directeur du Musée Asiatique ; 

y. Shukowski, Prof. a l'Université de St. 

Pétersbourg ; Baron W. Tiesenhausen, Membre 

de la Commission Impériale Archéologique ; 

and V. Wassiliew, Prof. & 1 Université, Membre 

de l’Académie des Sciences. 

Rosert K. Dovatas, 

Hon. Sec. of the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists. 








Literary Gossip. 


Ir is said that our best-known journalist 
will shortly start a new periodical, to be 
called Sala’s Journal. 

Mr. Newnes, the founder of 7%t-Bits, is, 
it is rumoured, going to bring out a journal 
called The Billion, the chief feature of which 
will be that the illustrations will be in 
colours. 

WE are glad to hear much better accounts 
of the health of Mr. Frederick Chapman, 
the well-known publisher, whose serious 
illness has during the last seven or eight 
weeks caused considerable anxiety to his 
many friends. 

Mr. Rupyarp Krr.ine has returned to 
England. 

M. Renan’s fourth volume of the ‘ History 
of Israel’ has grown so much that it will 
be divided into two parts. Both will appear 
towards October next, along with a complete 
index of the four volumes. 


Mr. A. W. Brack writes :— 

“Tt may be of interest to note that the late 
Sir G. B. Airy should be credited with a work 
not referred to in any of the recent obituary 
notices of the deceased astronomer, viz., a 
brochure on the topography of Scott’s ‘ Lady of 
the Lake.’ This little work was the result of 
a careful examination of. the Trossachs and 
Callander district by Airy, who evidently en- 
gaged in the labour of attempted identification 
of the ground with the poem as a summer 
recreation. The brochure was appended to an 
edition of ‘The Lady of the Lake ’ some twenty 
years ago.” 

Tue news of Walt Whitman received by 
post as we went to press was of the gloomiest. 
Although he has thrown off the bronchial 
distress which was the first indication of his 
serious condition, he remained up to the 
4th inst. in a state of singular weakness 
and prostration, which left his friends no 
room for hoping that he was not upon his 
death-bed. He is watched day and night 
by nurses who never quit him together ; 
and his young friend Mr. Horace Traubel is 
in constant attendance at the house in Mickle 
Street, Camden, New Jersey. Mr. Whit- 
man’s magnificent constitution is at length 
giving way. One of the most significant 
symptoms is that the poet, who has taken 
for years the keenest interest in his large 
correspondence, no longer even asks what 
letters have arrived, and frankly avows that 
he would now gladly “shake off this 
burden,” and ge to his rest. 


Mr. Samuret Burier, the author of 
‘Erewhon,’ is going to lecture at the Work- 
ing Men’s College on the 30th inst. on ‘ The 
Humour of Homer.’ 

Messrs. Macminuan & Co. have in pre- 
paration for early issue an ‘ Indian Imperial 
Book of Dignities,’ consisting of a bio- 


Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

A Wetsu lady has written to the editor 
of Zemple Bar that she is sorry that she 
must give up Temple Bar because of the 
irreverence of Maarten Maartens’s title. The 
title that has shocked her so much is ‘ God’s 
Fool.’ 

Mr. J. Jacoss’s ‘ Jews in Medieval Eng- 
land’ may be expected about Easter. 


Tue death of Mr. Bush at the age of 
seventy-five recalls to mind the old contro- 
versy on the subject of discount, Messrs. 
Bickers & Bush being among the principal 
of the undersellers whom the association 
endeavoured to crush. When Mr. Bush 
retired from the firm in Leicester Square 
he set up for himself at Charing Cross ; but 
he was not successful, and had to close his 
shop. He was a man of more than ordinary 
ability. 

A votvumE of selections from Hafiz, trans- 
lated by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, is in 
the press and will be issued by Mr. Nutt. 

Sir Freperic Goipsmip is going to give 
a lecture in the theatre of University Col- 
lege, London, next week, om ‘Persia, its 
Language and Literature,’ in connexion 
with the School of Oriental Studies. 

Messrs. Woopatt, Minswarn & Co. 
write :— 

‘*Will you be good enough to state that the 
Rev. Elias Owen’s essay on Welsh Folk-lore, 
mentioned in the Athenewwm of Saturday last, is 
now being published in parts by Messrs. Woodall, 
Minshail & Co., of Oswestry and Wrexham ?” 
Mr. Vincent Evans writes to us to the same 
effect. 

A TRANSLATION of M. Xavier de Montépin’s 
‘Porteuse du Pain,’ made specially for the 
Weekly Times and Echo by Capt. the Hon. 
Roger Gordon Molyneux (the brother of the 
Earl of Sefton), will commence serial pub- 
lication in that journal on the 28rd inst. 

Tue copyright and all rights in the works 
of the late Mr. Edwin Waugh, the Lan- 
cashire author, will be offered under the 
hammer on the 5th of next month. The 
sale will include the engraved plates illus- 
trating the works and the library left by 
Mr. Waugh. 

A new weekly newspaper will be com- 
menced in Edinburgh next month, entitled 
The Beacon, a name of evil omen. It pro- 
poses to oppose strongly the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland. 

‘Woman’s INFLUENCE IN THE East, as 
shown in the Lives of Queens and Prin- 
cesses of India,’ by Mr. John Pool, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The work will have an intro- 
duction by Sir Lepel Griffin. 

Tne last number, vol. xlv. 3, of the D.ILG. 
(Journal of the German Oriental Society), 
contains an elaborate article by Prof. Vam- 
béry on ‘The Intellectual Life of Persian 
Women.’ It supplies a long list of poetesses, 
beginning with princesses of the imperial 
house. Specimens accompany each name, 
and translations into German verse. The 
last portion applies to the most distinguished 





living poetesses of Iran. As many of these 
ladies are of Turkish descent, Khajar and 


graphical and statistical dictionary of the | others, of course it throws some light upon 
ruling princes, chiefs, nobles, and titled and | Turkish character, and we know there are 


de-orated persons of the Indian empire. ' 


The book will be compiled and edited by the article gives a picture of the character 


| and capacity of Oriental women very 
different from that popularly accepted here. 

A CorRESPONDENT writes:— — 

‘* An advertisement in your columns having 
informed me that the January number of the 
' magazine called The Bookworm had ameng its 

‘contents’ two articles on subjects which in- 
terested me—‘ Lamb’s Literary Remuneration ’ 
and ‘ Coleridge and Lamb ’—I ordered a copy. 
A glance at the first showed me that it was not 
an article at all, but an extract from a recent 
catalogue of Messrs. Sotheby; the second I 
found to be a couple of notes rolled into one, 
‘From a Philistine Book-room,’ taken bodily 
from the Anti-Jacobin of the 21st November 
last! Both were already in my scrap-book. 
The acknowledgment of the latter borrowing is 
made in the artless manner peculiar to the 
inferior press, not at the head, but, parenthe- 
tically, in the middle of the article—‘ observes 
the Speaker ’—and besides this blunder there is 
another—inexcusable to scissors-and-paste—in 
the text. I should like to know if I have been 
fairly treated. I think not; for the advertise- 
ment was framed in a way to indicate that the 
articles were original matter and not snippings 
from an auction catalogue and a popular news- 
paper. If my view is wrong, the editor of the 
Bookworm will be glad of an opportunity of 
setting me right; if I am right already, the 
publisher will no doubt return my sixpence, 
and mend his ways.” 

Tue death is reported of Oscar Schwebel, 
the historian of Berlin and the Mark of 
Brandenburg. He was born in Berlin, 
studied theology and philology at the Uni- 
versity, and worked for some years in the 
Mark as a clergyman and a_ teacher. 
He was an expert in the culture-history, 
folk-lore, legends, and antiquities of his 
native city and the Mark. Besides a long 
series of books on the subject of which 
he was a master, he wrote many essays in 
the feuilleton and Sonntagsbetlage of the 
Berlin National Zeitung. 

Ture Turkish Government has made a grant 
to an existing Constantinople publication, 
the Servet (Prosperity), in order that it may 
increase its industrial information, and that 
it may become an illustrated paper. For this 
a manager is to be engaged in the West. 


Tue oldest Arabic dictionary after that 
of Khalil, the ‘ Kitéb al-Af’al’ of Ibn al- 
Kutiyeh (who died in the year 967 a.p.), dis- 
covered in Sicily by the late Michele Amari, 
will soon be issued by the Jesuit press at 
Beyrout. 

An authorized English translation of Prof. 
H. H. Wendt’s ‘ Der Inhalt der Lehre Jesu’ 
(‘The Teaching of Jesus’) will shortly he 
published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh. The translation will have the 
benefit of Prof. Wendt’s revision. 


Mr. Justice Hormes, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, has just 
published at Boston, for the benefit of his 
friends, some of those speeches and addresses 
that have made his reputation as an orator. 
Judge Holmes, who is the only surviving 
son of Dr. O. W. Holmes, is the author of 
‘The Common Law,’ which is considered 
by those who understand it a work of 
genius, and he is known not only in his 
own country, but to the whole English- 
speaking legal world, as a most learned and 
accomplished lawyer. 


Votrarreans will be sorry to hear of the 








many Turkish poetesses also. Altogether 
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‘Voltaire et la Société Francaise au XVIII™ 
Siécle.’ . 

Tue decease of Cardinal Manning is an 
event that we cannot leave altogether un- 
chronicled, He took a first class at Oxford ; 
published, ‘while an Anglican clergyman, 
four volumes: of sermons which were much 
admired ; and after his secession to Rome 
produced a great number of books and 
pamphlets. on ecclesiastical sudjects, more 
particularly about the Vatican Council and 
the temporal power of the Pope. He could 
not be called a learned theologian, for his 
nature was practical rather than speculative, 
and he had no turn for critical investiga- 
tions. His views were those of the Ultra- 
montane school. ‘With wider views of 
Catholic dogma he had not the slightest 
sympathy. 

Tue Twelfth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of 
the Duke of Rutland (2s.), is the most in- 
teresting Parliamentary Paper of the week. 
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Garden Craft, Old and New. By the late 
John D. Sedding. With a Memorial 
Notice by the Rev. E. F. Russell. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Here is a book that will please many 
classes of readers. It reveals so much of 
the character of tlie author that the intro- 
ductory memoir, sympathetic as it is, is 
well-nigh superfluous. The biography, if 
it may be so called, though far from event- 
ful, is unusually interesting as a character 
study. Literary men will admire the fresh- 
ness and vigour of the author’s style, his 
quaint and forcible illustrations, Artists 
will appreciate the honesty of purpose and 
freedom from affectation which were asso- 
ciated with a marked tendency towards con- 
ventionalism. Gardeners will be interested 
in reading the criticisms of an outsider 
who will command their respect, if not 
always their full acquiescence; and the 
general reader will feel, after the perusal 
of these pages, that if the architect could be 
a little more of a gardener, and a gardener 
a little more of an artist, we should: then 
get an ideal landscape gardener. We shall 
have to wait a long time, we fear,. before 
we realize this ideal; in the mean time the 
present volume may be recommended to all 
classes of readers, in the full assurance that 
they will derive both pleasure and profit 
from its perusal.’ The basis of the book, as 
we learn from the preface, was 

‘*a brief treatise on the technics of gardening 
delivered to my brethren of the Art-Workers 
Guild...... the essay had no sooner arrived with 
me at home, than: it’ fell to pieces, lost gravity 
and compactness, and' kecame a garden play- 
thing, a sort of gardener’s ‘open letter’ to 
take loose pages. as. fancies occurred.’ So have 
these errant thoughts, jotted down in the broken 
leisure of a busy life, grown solid unawares and 
expanded into a would-be serious contribution 
to garden literature.” 

This passage sufficiently explains. the 
motive of the writer. , How he proceeded 
may be further. exemplified . by.. another 
citation :— 

‘* So now. having in this short. preamble dis- 
covered something of the rich variety and many- 
sidedness of the subject, I proceed to write down 





three questions, just to try what the yoke of 
classification may do to keep one’s feet within 
bounds: (1) What is a garden, and why is it 
made? (2) What ornamental treatment is fit 
and right for a garden? (3) What should be 
the relation of the garden to the house ?” 

In his reply to the first question the 
author’s view of a garden is that of a work 
of art, of a picture. It is for him no mere 


place for repose and recreation of spirit, | 


still less is it a paradise for the naturalist. 
The marvellous workings of plant-life for 
him are almost as if they were not, or rather 
they are looked at wholly from the sensuous 
point of view of abstract beauty. ‘So we 
arrive at these conclusions,” says the author, 
after some pages of discussion: ‘‘a garden 
is made to express man’s delight in beauty 
and to gratify his instincts for idealization.” 
Very true, so far as it goes ; but only a halt- 
ing, imperfect presentation of the truth. 
Passing on to the consideration of the 
ornamental treatment that is fit and right 


ard I j ba 
for a garden, the author treats the subject eight Shee: qpelilihes eleasbahels. sl. duubiale 


from the point of view of an architect 
almost exclusively. The garden must not 
be a mere transcript from nature; it must 
be conventionalized and adapted to the 
house, of which it really forms part. With 
such views it is natural that the author 
should lean to the geometric designs of 
the Renaissance period, and even boldly 
assert his liking for the clipped yews and 
other curiosities of the topiarian artists. 
With such opinions it is consistent that he 
should have scant sympathy with the Kents, 
the Browns, the Marnocks. For Repton he 
has more admiration. He condemns the 
arrogant dogmatism of some modern ex- 
ponents of the natural as contrasted with 


the artificial styles, and criticizes sundry pas- | 


sages from the ‘English Flower Garden’ 
of Mr. Robinson with the remark, ‘‘ How 
sweetly doth bunkum commend itself.”’ 

Such passages as this illustrate the old 
antagonism between naturalism and arti- 
ficiality, and would be painful were it not 
that, in answering the third question which 
the author proposed to himself, he shows 
himself at once more tolerant and more 
“sweetly reasonable ”’:— 

‘*Tt is of the utmost importance that art and 
nature should be linked together, alike in the 
near neighbourhood of the house and in its far 
prospect, so that the scene, as it meets the eye, 
whether at a distance or near, should present a 
picture of a simple whole, in which each item 
should take its part, without disturbing the 
individual expression of the ground. To attain 
this result it is essential that the ground 
immediately about the house should be devoted 
to symmetrical planning, and to distinctly 
ornamental treatment ; and the symmetry should 
break away by easy stages from the dressed to 
the undressed parts, and so on to the open 
country, beginning with wilder effects upon the 
country boundaries of the place, and more 
careful and intricate effects as the house is 
approached. Upon the attainment of this 
appearanceof graduated formality much depends. 
One knows houses that are well enough in their 
way, that yet figure as absolute blots upon 
God’s landscape, and that make a man writhe 
as at false notes in music, and all because due 
regard has not been paid to this particular. By 
exercise of forethought in this matter the 
house and garden would have been linked to the 
site and the site to the landscape; as it is, you 
wish the house at Jericho.” 

This reads very much like a transcript 
from Repton; but, whether or no, it will 





A ei ————— 
command a fuller measure. of approval than 
any advocacy of extremes or addiction, ‘to 
any one style under all circumstances. ‘ Aj] 
is fine that is fit,’? quotes the.author with 
approval when he is not in controversia] 
mood, and ee: 

‘‘what an eclectic -principle is this! How 
many kinds- of style it allows, justifies, and 
guards! the simplest way or the most ornate ; 
the fanciful or the sweet austere ; the intricate 


“and complex, or the-coy and unrestrained. Take 


it as true as Gospel that there is danger inthe 
use of ornament—danger of excess—take it as 


-equally true that there is an intrinsic and 


superior value in moderation, and yet the born 


gardener shall find more paths, old and nev, 
“that lead to Beauty in a plot of garden ground 


than the modern stylist dreams of.” 
As a further example of the author's 


way of treating his subject we are tempted 
-to quote the following passage. 


He is 
speaking of the relation between Art and 
Nature :— 

“On this point there is a distinct analogy 


Religion. Art and Religion both signify effort 


“to comply with an ideal standard—indeed, the 


height of the standard is the test of each—and 
what makes for innocence or faultiness in the 


.one makes for innocence or faultiness in the 


other......To apply this to a garden. Untaught, 
lawless Nature may present things indis- 
criminately as they are—the casual, the acci- 
dental, the savage—in their native dress or 
undress, in all their rugged reality, and not be 
ashamed. But the artist gardener, knowing 
good and-evil, exercising free will in his garden 
craft, must choose only what he may rightly 
have, and employ only what his trained judg- 
ment or the unwritten commandments of good 
taste will allow. There you have the art of a 
garden.” : 

In this passage we have a singular ex- 
emplification of that ignorance of Nature 
that the conventional artist is so apt to dis- 
play. ‘Untaught, lawless Nature,” for- 
sooth! Is it possible to imagine a greater 
perversity of the truth than these words 
convey? We can imagine such an epithet 
as applicable to Art, but to Nature as a 
manifestation of the Omniscient—never. 











ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


A NEw astronomical observatory has recenily 
been inaugurated in connexion with the Brown 
University in the State of Rhode Island, the 
donor being Governor Herbert W. Ladd, after 
whom it is to be called the Ladd Observatory. 
It is situated on the summit of a hill in a 
sparsely settled part of the city of Providence, 
one mile to the north Of the other college build- 
ings and about two hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. The principal instrument of the 
observatory is an equatorial of 12:2 inches 
aperture and 15 ft. focal length. The spectro- 
scope is of especial excellence, and was made 
by Brashear. It is supplied with prism and 
grating, comparison and reversion apparatus, 
and camera attachment. The first Director is 
Mr. Winslow Upton, Professor of Astronomy at 
the Brown University, which, it will be remem- 
bered, acquired that name in 1804. An account 
of the inaugural ceremony is given in the num- 
ber of the Sidereal Messenger for last month, 
and we can but echo ‘the concluding expression 
of hope that the future history of the new 
institution ‘‘ may be in keeping with its auspl- 
cious beginning.” ; ; 

Two, small planets were found to be registered 
on photographic plates employed in stellar ob- 
servation by Dr. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, on 
the 22nd and 23rd of last month. Subsequent 
examination by Herr A. Berberich showed that 
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one-of these-was Sapientia, No. 275 (discovered 


by Dr. Palisa at Vienna on the 15th of April, 
1888), but that the other was, in all sage apn 
a new discovery, and will reckon as No. 323 in a 

eneral list. It was observed by Dr. Palisa on 
the last day of last year. 

The twelfth part of Proctor’s Old and New 
Astronomy (which has been edited and com- 
pleted since the author’s lamented death by Mr. 
Ranyard) has recently appeared. The informa- 
tion is particularly full on the distribution of 
the stars and nebule in the heavens, and on 
some peculiar structures in the Milky Way, 
respecting which, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Ranyard has communicated some very interest- 
ing articles in recent numbers of Knowledge. 
We are informed that the concluding part (xiii.) 
of ‘Old and New Astronomy’ will shortly 
appear, with the index to the whole work. It 
is published by Messrs. Longman. 


PROF. DE QUATREFAGES. 


Tue distinguished French naturalist Jean 
Louis Armand de Quatrefages, who died on 
Tuesday, the 12th inst., was born on February 
10th, 1810, at Bertheznnée, in the Department 
of the Gard. After taking a distinguished 
degree in medicine at Strasbourg, he became 
professor of zoology at Toulouse ; but finding 
provincial life unsuited to his tastes, he settled 
in the capital, and in 1850 obtained a professor- 
ship at the Lycée Napoléon. Five years later 
he was called to the chair of Anthropology and 
Ethnology at the Museum of Natural History, 
and henceforth his life was devoted to work at 
the Jardin des Plantes. Prof. de Quatrefages 
was a copious and elegant writer, known 
popularly by such works as his ‘Souvenir d’un 
Naturaliste,’ of which an English translation in 
two volumes appeared in 1857. He contributed 
to the ‘International Scientific Series” a 
volume entitled ‘The Human Species,’ which 
was published in 1879. The deceased professor 
was well known as an opponent of many of 
the views of Mr. Darwin. De Quatrefages’s 
‘Crania Ethnica,’ first published in 1875, and 
subsequently extended with the co-operation of 
M. Hamy, is recognized as a standard work. 
His ‘Etudes des Races Humaines’ was written 
when he was on the verge of eighty years of 
age. In 1879 Prof. de Quatrefages was elected 
a Foreign Member of the Royal Society. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 6.—Mr. W. H. Hudleston, 
V.P.. in the chair.—Messrs. E.S. B. Biddell, J.C. S. 
Burkitt, J. Evans, W. J. R. Cowell, F. McKnight, 
C. Parker. T. A. Rickard, and F. E. Streeten were 
elected Fellows ; and Major J. W. Powell a Foreign 
Correspondent of the Society.—The following com- 
munications were read : ‘On a New Form of Agela- 
crinites (Lepidodiscus milleri, n. sp.) from the 
Lower Carboniferous Limestone of Cumberland,’ 
by Messrs. G. Sharman and E. T. Newton,—‘ The 
Geology of Barbados, Part II. The Oceanic Deposits,’ 
by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne and Prof. J. B. Harri- 
son,—and ‘ Arche@opneustes abruptus, a New Genus 
and Species of Echinoid from the Oceanic Series in 
Barbados,’ by Mr. J. W. Gregory. 


BRITISH ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 6. 
—Mr, C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—A large 
number of antiquities belonging to various members 
was exhibited, among which the following may be 
noted: Mr. B. Winstone, a very fine milk-white 
glass medallion of Sir Hans Sloane. Mr. Win- 
stone also showed to the meeting one of the office 
books of the Commissioners of the River Stort, con- 
taining early minutes of proceedings.—The Chair- 
man described some interesting brasses in the 





were submitted for. inspection—Mr. J. M. Wood 
produced some hard Roman mortar from Colchester, 
and he also described some of the original lead 
iping used by Sir Hugh Myddleton at Sadler’s 
ells. The metal is half an inch thick, formed of 


plates hammered into shape and jointed in a 
remarkable manner without soldering.—Mr. Wat- 
ling exhibited drawings of curious Elizabethan 
pulntings on the'pillars of St. Clement’s Church, 
pswich.—Mr. Earle. Way produced, several Roman 


wark, including a large number of fine blue 
spherical Roman beads.—A paper, by Mr. An- 
dreas E. Cockayne, on the antiquities of Derby- 
shire, was read by Mr. W. de Gray Bireh in the 
author’s absence. It treated four the most part of 
the evidences of the existence of man in prehistoric 
times, and the recent discoveries were passed in 
review.—The Chairman read a note on the date 
of the foundation of Furness Abbey.—The con- 
cluding paper was on a find of Roman remains at 
Caerleon. These consist of the remains of former 
buildings, roofing tiles stamped with the legionary 
mark LEG II. AUG, pottery, coins, &c. They have 
been found in excavating for a house for Mr. T. 
Parry on the common. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—J/an. 5.—Prof. A. Newton, V.P., in 
the .chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during last November 
and December. Amongst these attention was called 
to four spotted-billed pelicans (Pelecanus manil- 
lensis), received from Calcutta, and to a second 
specimen of the Formosan fruit-bat—a species 
originally described from an example received alive 
by the Society in 1873.—Dr. E. C. Stirling exhibited 
some specimens of the new Australian marsupial 
(Notoryctes typhlops), and gave a short account of 
the habits of this remarkable animal, as observed 
in a specimen recently kept in captivity by one of 
his correspondents—Mr. E. Hartert exhibited a 
series of eggs of the common and othér cuckoos, 
mostly collected by himself and his friends, and 
made remarks on the question of the similarity of 
the eggs of the cuckoos to those of the owners of 
the nest iu which they are deposited.—Letters were 
read : from Dr. F. A. Jentink, on the recent acqui- 
sition by one of his correspondents in Java of 
additional specimens of the rare bush-rat (Pithechir 
melanurus),—from Dr. J. Anderson, on a small col- 
lection of mammals, reptiles, and batrachians made 
during a recent visit to Algeria and Tunisia,—by 
Mr. F. E. Beddard, on the earthworms collected by 
Dr. Anderson during the same expedition : amongst 
them were examples of a new species of the genus 
Microscolex ; a second new species of the same 
genus, based on examples collected by Mr. E. B. 
Poulton in Madeira, and proposed to be called JZ. 
poultoni, was also described,—from Mr. R. I. Pocock, 
on some Myriopoda and Arachnida collected by Dr. 
Anderson during the same expedition,—by Mr. M.F. 
Woodward, on the milk dentition of Procavia 
(Hyrax) capensis, in which the author showed that 
Lataste’s canine has a counterpart in the lower or 
mandibular series, and he described for the first 
time two small vestigial upper incisors; he con- 
cluded that the teeth named belong collectively to 
the first or milk set, and that the formulation of 
the incisors of this genus as? is probably due to the 
occasional persistence of the second upper milk- 
incisor—and by Mr. O. Thomas, on the species of 
the Hyracoidea, of which order he had lately 
examined a large series of specimens. The author 
recognized fourteen species of this group of mam- 
mals, all of which he proposed to refer to one genus 
(Procavia), Besides these, four geographical sub- 
species were recognized. A new species was described 
as P. latastci, from Senegal. 





COLONIAL INSTITUTE.—Jan. 12.—Mr. H. J. Jour- 
dain in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows : Col. W. J. Engledue, Messrs. J. S. 
Anstruther, J. Duthie, W. Heath, and J. H. Rumney. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 12,.— 
Mr. G. Berkley, President, in the chair.— It was 
announced that nine Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that thirty- 
six candidates had been admitted as Students.—The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of thirty-four 
Associate Members and of one Associate-—The 
paper read was ‘On Weighing Machines,’ by Mr. 
W. Airy. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—Jan. 12 
—Anniversary Mecting.—Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, 
President, in the chair.— The Secretary’s report 
fur the year 1891 was presented.— The following are 
the officers and Council for the current year: 
President, Mr. P. Le Page Renouf; Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop of York. Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Lord 
Halsbury, Ven. J. A. Hessey, Sir A. H. Layard, F. D. 
Mocatta, W. Morrison, Sir C. T. Newton, Sir C. 
Nicholson, Rev. G. Rawlinson, Sir H. C. Rawlin- 
son, and Very Rev. R. P. Smith; Council, W. A. 
Tyssen Amherst, Rev. C. J. Ball, Canon Beechey, 
Rev. E. B. Birks, A. Cates, T. Christy, Rev. A.J. 
Delattre, C. Harrison, Rev. A. Lowy, Rev. J. Mar- 
shall, Prof. Maspero, A. Peckover, J. Pollard, 
F.G. H. Price, Prof. E. Schrader, and E. T. Whyte ; 
Hon, Treasurer, B. T, Bosanquet ; Secretary, W. H. 
Rylands; Jon. Sec. for Foreign Correspondence, 
Rev. R, Gwynne ; Honorary Librarian, W. Simp- 











and medieval remains recently found at South- 


ARISTOTELTAN.—Jan. 11.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgson, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. L. T. Hobhouse was 
elected a Member.-—. Mr. B. Bosanquet read a paper 
on ‘The Permanent Meaning of the Argument from 
Design.’ The writer began by alleging that while 
the hypothesis of a supreme intelligence does not 
assist the interpretation of nature, the rejection of 
that hypothesis is. also entirely without’ effect on 
the principal problem, viz., What is the probable 
relatiou of nature as a machine to man and his pur- 
poses, which forma part of this machine? The 
evidence of exact science, though inereasing in 
range, is wholly inadequate to the necessities of 
action, and, technically speaking, itself rests upon a 
conviction as to the point in dispute, the reason- 
ableness of nature. ‘he ascription of waste and 
failure to the organic. world and the less evolved 
types of men was criticized as anthropomorphic, 
depending on moral ideas which had no reality for 
the lives thus characterized ; and the separation of 
man from nature, soasto escape crediting nature with 
his intelligence, was also commented on‘as a relic of 
supernaturalism, and it was urged that, in all the 
greater achievements ascribed to man’s will. nature 
and not man is thé author of the design, which no 
conscious will has ever contained. The opinions of 
Kant and Herbart were referred to, and a position 
analogous to theirs supported. The paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion, 





SHORTHAND.—Jan. 5.—Mr. T. R. Wright, Presi- 
dent in the chair.—Mr. P. C. Robinson was elected 
a Fellow and Mr. W. Coleman an Associate.—A new 
alphabet on the script, or longhand, slope was ex- 
plained by Mr. E. Pockuell. He claimed that it 
was on a more simple arrangement than the German 
script systems, aud could be written phonetically or 
orthographically, with joined vowels or without 
them ; that it could be used as a notation for the 
teachers of languages; and that it was capable of 
combining the principles of abbreviation of both 
the geometrical and script schools. Some practical 
details were criticized, but, on the whole, the alphabet 
was received with satisfaction. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. London Institution, 5.—‘ Recent Information as to the Lower 
3 of Man,’ Mr. E. B. Tylor. 
— Victoria Institute, 8.—*The Weak Side of Natural Selection,’ 
Mr. J. W. Slater. 
— Institute of British’ Architects, 8.—Award of.the Prizes and 
Studentships for 1891-92. 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8—‘The Four-Course System, with 
Desirable Variations,’ Mr. E. H. Morris. 
_ Fw = Cry yet FS sud Ne 
- 04 , 8}.+-* Journe: ro 0. orea n- 
pm Mr. ow Cam bell. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Brain,’ Prof. V. Horsley. 

Statistical, 77.—‘The Recent Agricultural Depression, as exhi- 
bited in the Rental of an Oxtord College, and the Financial 
Position of a leading London Hospital,’ Mr. L. E. Price and 
Dr. J. C. Steele: 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—Further Discussion on Mr. W. Airy's Paper 

a rad MNe x3 the Anthropoid Apes, from Speci 
_ Zoological, 83.—‘Notes on the An po! pes, from ci- 
mens latelt Living in the Society's Garden,’ Mr. F. E. Bod- 
dard; * markable Sirenian Jaw from the Oligocene of 
Italy, and its Bearing on the Evolution of the Sirenia,’ Mr. R. 
Lydekker ; ‘ Descriptions of and Notes on Coleoptera collected 
by Mr, J. Whitehead on Kina-Balu, rneo; Families His- 
ae. Erotylidz, Endomychide, Lycidz, Lampyride,’ &c., 
v. H. 8. Gorham; ‘Coleoptera collected by Mr. W. Bonny 
in the Aruwimi Valley, Central Africa,’ Rey. H. 8. Gorham 
and Mr. C J. Gahan. 
Wen. Entomological, 7.—Annual Meeting; Election of Council and 
Otti¢ers and President's Address 

— Geological, 8.—‘ Hornblende-schist, Gneisses, and other Crystal- 
line Rocks of Sark,’Rev E. Hill and Prof. T G coma 
‘North Italian Bryozoa: Part II. Cyclostomata,’Mr. A. W. 
Waters. 

—  Cymmrodorion, 8.—‘ Early History of the Welsh Church,’ Mr. 
J W. Willis-Bund. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ syeietons Ignition of Coal, and its Pre- 
vention,’ Prof. V. B. Lewes. 

— Microscopical, 8.—Annual Meeting ; President’s Addreas. 

— British Archwological Association, 8.—*Sutton in Holderness 
and the Abbey of Meaux,’ Mr. T, Blashill ; * Dorothy Manners 
(née Vernon) of Haddon Hall,’ Mr. A. E. yne. 

Tuvrs, Rore ype ies 3.—‘Greek Sculpture,’ Dr. A. 5. Murray. 

— Society a Arts. 4}.—‘ From Tien-Shan to the Pamirs; Experi- 
ences on the Russo-Chinese Frontier,” Mr. H. Jones. 

— London Institution, 7.—*The Wagner Festival Performances at 

‘Mr. C. Armbruster. 

— Numismatic, 7. ‘ . 

— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ Additional Notes on the Tick pest in Jamaica,’ 
Mr. D. Morris; *Developme at of Caoutehouc,. containing 
Cells of Eucommia ulmoide: Oliver,’ Mr. F. E. Weiss ; ‘Lichens 
of Manipur,’ Dr. J. Miiller. ; 

— Chemical, 8.—‘ Estimation of Oxygen in Water,’ Mr. M. A. 

Adams; ‘A Pure Fermentation of Manitol and Dulcitol,’ 
Messrs. P. F. Frankland and W. Frew; ‘ Luminosity of Coal- 
gas Flames,’ Mr. V. B. Lewes, ‘Magnetie Rotation of Dis- 
solved Salts,’ and ‘ Dissociation of Liquid Nitrogen Peroxide,’ 
Mr. W. Ostwald. 

-- Antiquaries, 8} 

— Historical, 8}.—‘ The Evolution of the Family,’ Mr. 0. Browning. 

Far. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ The Phonograph for Nayal and 
Military Purposes,”Col G. Gouraud. 

— Physical, 5.—* Driving of tic Vibrati by Electro- 
magnetic and Electrostatic Engines,’ Prof. G. F. FitzGerald ; 
‘Supplementary Colours,’ Prof. 8. P. Thompson. 

—  Philological, 8.—A Dictionary Evening, Report by Dr. J. A. H. 


Murray. 
— Royal Tostitution, 9.—‘The Composition of Water,’ Lord 
Rayleigh. 
y institati ‘3..‘ Ind Coil and Alternate Current 


‘Transformer,’ Prof J. A. Fleming. 
— Botanic, 33.—Election of Fetlows. 














Science Gossig. 
Mr. Murkay is‘ going to bring out’ a new 
edition of the late Prof, Moseley’s ‘ Notes by a 
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Naturalist on Board the Challenger.’ ‘Only one 
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edition was published in the author’s lifetime, 
and that at the price of a guinea. The new edi- 
tion will be much cheaper, and include the 
author’s latest corrections and a portrait and 
brief memoir of him. 


Tue Council of the Royal Meteorological 
Society have arranged to hold an exhibition of 
instruments, charts, maps, and photographs 
relating to climatology at 25, Great George 
Street, from March 15th to 18th. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish in a few 
days ‘The Year-Book of Treatment’ for 1892. 
The contributors will include Dr. B. J. Baron, 
Dr. A. E. Garrod, Mr. Malcolm Morris, Dr. 
E. 8. Reynolds, and others. 


Tus year’s Naturforscher-Versammlung will 
be held at Munich from September 12th to 17th, 
and the German Society for ‘‘ Oeffentliche 
Gesundheitspflege” will meet at Wiirzburg 
from the 17th to the 20th of the same month. 








FINE ARTS 


ne 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 
—5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





The VICTORIAN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and 
OBJECTS of INTEREST illustrating sae d Years of Her Majesty’s 
Reign. Patron, H.M. the Queen. Open daily from 10 te 6 —Admission, 
1s.—New Gallery, Regent Street. 








ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE. 


Bungalows and Country Residences: a Series 
of Designs and Examples of Recently Executed 
Works, By R. A. Briggs, A.R.I.B.A. (Batsford.) 
—Sketches of Village Buildings. From Designs 
by Jas. Williams. With Notes. (Bentley & 
Son.)—These two books differ much in quality, 
but have this in common that they are really 
architects’ trade catalogues. They are addressed 
only to the employing public, who are intended 
to draw from them conclusions to the advantage 
of the authors. Whether it be good for English 
architecture, either as an art or as a profession, 
that such books should be published is a point 
which we will not now discuss ; but we commend 
it to the consideration of the Institute to which 
one, at least, of the writers belongs. The 
interest of the books to us lies in the evidence 
they afford as to what it is that architects look- 
ing for public patronage think will prove 
most attractive. And in this we find something 
that is hopeful, but much that is discouraging. 
It is good that men should not be content with 
the utilitarian dulness which satisfied our fathers, 
and should ask that the houses built for them 
should have some individual character of their 
own. And the number of really good houses 
built in England within the last few years shows 
that if a man values good architecture, and is 
willing to pay for the good construction which 
is a necessary condition of it, he need have little 
difticulcy in getting what he wants. But generally 
John Bull and his wife, when they have a mind 
to have their house ‘‘ artistic,” would fain also 
have it cheap. And Mr. Briggs has set himself 
to work to show how very cheaply he may have 
it. His book is a collection of sketches of 
houses, with plans and estimates of the cost. 
And, if the figures can be trusted, the prices 
are, even under the conditions which Mr. 
Briggs has assumed, remarkably low. We can, 
indeed, scarcely believe it possible that the 
‘*bungalow” shown on plates xiv. and xv. 
could be built, even in the flimsiest way, 
for 9001. But we contend that ‘ artistic” 
work done under these conditions is really 
rubbish, and we are the bolder to say so 
because Mr. Briggs has shown by some of 
his plates that he can do good work when he 
hasa fair chance. He asks in his preface, 
‘* What is a bungalow ?”’ and he does not supply 
a clear answer ; but we gather from what he says 
that it is something Saou a house and a 
booth, and that it can only be built by dodging 





the by-laws of local boards, and, for the safety 
of adjoining property, it should be placed at 
least thirty feet from the boundary of its site. 
By dint of clever sketching Mr. Briggs can 
make the outside of such a thing look pic- 
turesque enough on paper ; but an attempt to 
draw an interior betrays at once the poverty 
and hollowness of the whole affair. The proper 
epithet, we learn, is ‘‘ cosy,” and the essential 
elements of cosiness appear to be bare boards 
underfoot, bare joists overhead, and an ‘‘ ingle 
nook,” which things suggest draughts, noise, and 
general discomfort, not to be mitigated by the 
free exhibition of ‘‘ Liberty” pots and cheap 
Oriental nicknacks. Mr. Briggs condemns the 
vulgarity of the average builder’s house. Is 
there not some savour of vulgarity in these 
‘*artistic ” affectations /—Mr. Williains appeals 
rather to the landowner and resident in the 
country than to the dweller in the suburbs, 
amongst whom Mr. Briggs seeks his clients. 
Cheapness is not a point with him, and his 
designs have a more substantial look than those 
we have been finding fault with. But there is 
an unreality all the same. The attempt is to 
make believe that all the buildings are old ones, 
and as regards small cottages, it is sometimes 
tolerably successful on paper, although little 
regard seems to have been paid to the conditions 
of modern life in such places. The sketches 
are curiously unlike an architect’s work. There 
is some skill in the use of light and shade, but 
the perspective is generally faulty, and the 
detail is slurred over or misdrawn as it is by 
sketchers who do not understand it. The notes 
occupy thirty-four pages. Bad grammar, 
commonplace sentiment, and often downright 
twaddle, make them tedious reading in spite of 
toned paper and coloured ink ; and probably no 
one but a reviewer will get through them. Both 
books have dedications, to give them dignity in 
the eyes of those to whom they are addressed. 
Architectural Perspective, with Hints on Pen- 
and-Ink Drawing. By F.O. Ferguson. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son )—Mr. Ferguson tells us in 
his preface that he ‘‘has considered only the 
practical side of the subject,” and that he has 
‘*found the theory difticult to understand.” 
Nevertheless, with the simple confidence cha- 
racteristic of the ‘‘ practical man,” he under- 
takes to teach the said subject. The book is 
a series of descriptions, with figures, of the 
simpler processes used by architects in setting 
out perspective drawings, and it may perhaps 
be of some use to ‘‘ the novice,” who crops up in 
every other paragraph, if he happens to under- 
stand the language used by his instructor 
‘‘the writer,” which we admit we sometimes do 
not. We suppose the literary style is practical, 
and that the writer has found the theory of 
English composition difficult to understand. 








DR. PASPATI. 
5, Bank Buildings, E.C., Jan. 7, 1892. 

A LETTER received from Patras to-day brought 
the news of the death in Christmas week of my 
friend Dr. A. G. Paspati at Athens. Dr. Paspati 
must always hold the first place as the pioneer 
of Byzantine antiquaries. His Byzantine studies 
and his work upon the palaces must, from the 
circumstances in which they were written, 
always remain the most important works upon 
these subjects. 

The fortunate circumstance that he was 
present at Constantinople during the construc- 
tion of the Thracian Railway through the city, 
and his careful examination of the buildings 
destroyed in the course of the construction and 
excavation, make the chapter of his Byzantine 
studies dealing with this subject invaluable. 
But Dr. Paspati did not confine his studies to 
the antiquities of Constantinople ; he wrote a 
learned and exhaustive work upon the Eastern 
gipsies. He also took a lively and intelligent 
interest in the revised English translation of 
the Bible, particularly of the New Testament. 


His knowledge of the language of the New 
Testament and also of his own and the Eng. 
lish language made him anxious that some 
person perfectly acquainted with modern Greek 
should be associated with the Company of 
Revisers of the New Testament, believing as he 
did that in many material points the Greek of the 
New Testament was capable of being illustrated 
by modern Greek. At his request, and entirely 
sympathizing with hisviews, I attempted without 
success to impress them upon an important 
member of the Company. Shortly after the 
revised version was published Dr. Paspati pre- 
pared a very instructive paper criticizing (and, 
as it seemed to me, very justly) some of the 
newly translated passages, and was very anxious 
to publish it here. But the interest in the 
version had even then passed away, and I donot 
think his paper was ever published, in this 
country at all events. 

For the last few years of his life he lived in 
Athens, but he always maintained his interest 
in Byzantine antiquities, and those who, like 
myself, continue this study will much miss him 
and his friendly assistance—may I add also his 
bright and affectionate smile ? 

Epwin FRESHFIELD. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—WINTER EXHIBITION, 
(Second Notice.—The British School.) 

SINCE we saw it last, Reynolds’s Mrs. Brad- 
dyll (No. 107), one of the most sympathetic and 
beautiful of his ladies’ portraits, has been—we 
will not say ‘‘restored,’” much less ‘re- 
painted ’"—refreshed and made less dry and 
flat. By no means an elaborate or solid piece 
of painting, or more than an admirable sketch 
in a noble style and on a large scale, it is one of 
the latest, but likewise one of the most original, 
of Sir Joshua’s works. The lady sat to him in 
January, 1788, when he was sixty-six years of 
age, and again in February, 1789 ; that is only 
five months before the master ceased painting 
altogether because his sight had failed. After this 
portrait was taken from the easel Sir Joshua 
produced but little, and chiefly amused himself 
with cleaning and touching pictures ; Gains- 
borough’s race was likewise ended, and the 
sparkling star of Lawrence was about to rise in 
place of their steady and splendid lights. About 
this time two other members of the lady’s 
family had sat to him in Leicester Square. One 
hundred guineas was paid in 1787 for the por- 
trait of ‘ Master Bradylle,’ the somewhat faded 
beauty’s son, the famous ‘ Master Braddyll lean- 
ing on a Vase,’ which J. Grozer engraved in 
1784. Mr. Braddyll, the lady’s husband, paid 
in 1789 a hundred guineas for his own likeness, 
which was exhibited in 1788 with ‘ General 
Heathfield,’ now in the National Gallery, and 
the Duke of Devonshire’s ‘Lady Elizabeth 
Foster.’ The first payment of fifty guineas 
for ‘Mrs. Braddylle’ was made in July, 1789. 
A group of Mr. and Mrs. Braddyll and their 
only son (Thomas Richmond Gale), which 
Cotton mentioned, was No. 52 of the Man- 
chester Art Treasures, 1857, and was lent by 
the Rev. W. C. Randolph to the Academy in 
1890. ‘Mrs. Braddyll’ was first exhibited 
(under that name) at the British Institution in 
1850 ; it belonged to Lord Charles Townshend’s 
valuablecollection, which was sold in 1854, when 
this picture realized only 200 guineas from the 
late Marquis of Hertford ; Sir R. Wallace lent 
it to the Bethnal Green Museum in 1872. S. 
Cousins’s brilliant print of it is a modern 
masterpiece of mezzotint. The lady was Jane, , 
daughter and heir of Matthias Gale, of Catgill 
Hall, Cumberland, in which county the Braddylls 
had long been seated at Conishead Priory. 
‘Master Braddyll’ belongs to Lord Rothschild, 
and was at the Academy in 1784 and 1886. 
The Earl and Cowntess of Ely (109) was painted 
by Reynolds in 1781, when, July 20th, a first 
payment of 115/. was made. The portraits do 





not seem to have been exhibited till now. The 
' design is so stiff and awkward as to suggest that 
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my lord is in the act of leading my lady to the 
gallows. The flesh is dull and rather opaque. 
This picture is either a much repainted original, 
or that copy which Eleanora, Lady Eglinton, 
had of Sir Joshua for a hundred guineas. We 
suspect that Reynolds did little more than take 
the money for this canvas. 

Mrs. Seaforth and Child (134) is the last of the 
Keynoldses, but it is not now in the state in 


which it was when, in 1787, Sir Joshua sent it | 


home, or when in the same year J. Grozer en- 
craved the well-known mezzotint of it as ‘ Lady 
and Child.’ The name is, of course, wrong ; 
the matron was the daughter of Proby, Dean of 
Lichfield, and married in 1782 Mr. F. H. Mac- 
kenzie of Seaforth, Chief of Kintail, who was, 
in 1797, created Lord Seaforth and Baron Mac- 
kenzie of Kintail. In 1787 he was known as 
‘‘Seaforth,”’and doubtless Reynolds, in January, 


1786, knowing no better, entered the sittings in | 
his pocket-book as those of ‘‘ Mrs. Seaforth and | 
The child, Mary Frederica Elizabeth, | 
married first Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, and | 


Child.” 


secondly Mr. James Alexander Stewart, who 
assumed the name of Mackenzie. Her portrait, 


by Lawrence, was No. 18 in the Grosvenor | 


Gallery, 1888, in reviewing which we gave her 
history. The chubby child, whom Scottaddressed 
in some picturesque and well-known verses, 
clasps her pleased mother’s chin with one hand, 
and seems to be crowing with delight. The 
design is worthy of Reynolds’s best time as a 
painter of children, and in the unaffected air of 
the matron there is ‘‘ nature to the life’’; her face 
was probably much faded, and has been indiffer- 
ently repainted. The carnations, where they 
have escaped time and the restorer, are in 
what was whimsically called the ‘‘ boiled in 
brandy ” stage of Sir Joshua’s flesh-painting. 
This picture was in the Wilson and Secrétan 
collections of Paris. 

Bonington’s Coast Scene (18), which Lord 
Iveagh has lent, is a charming piece, and fit to 
introduce the visitor to a group of noble Jand- 
seapes which adorn this exhibition. The view 
is one of Bonington’s favourite coast, that near 
Calais. The tide is low and the weather is clear 
and bright. The sunlight reveals the level 
golden sands and calm sea of turquoise blue ; a 
party of fishermen, with their pony, are placed 
in front, and there are ships in the distance. It 
is a typical example, and, as is not unfrequent 
with Boningtons, slightly faded. A noble 
Turner, instinct with his highest motives, and 
solidly painted in his severer style, The Victory 
bringing Home the Body of Nelson (22), lent 
by Sir D. Currie, comes next. It is a master- 
piece with a sorrowful purpose. It belonged 
to Mr. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, and was for- 
merly known as the ‘ Victory beating up 
Channel, in three positions, a fresh breeze.’ 
It is, in fact, a triple portrait of the same ship, 
and as such we described it in ‘‘ The Private 
Collections of England,” No. XLVII. The 
three great ships are moving over a dark sea. 
The land is seen just above the horizon, and 
tinged with a pallid lustre that emphasizes 
the sombre tints of the waves. The bows of 
two of the ships point in opposite directions, 
one of them being in shadow against the lighted 
sky, the other in light against the shadowed 
sky ; the third vessel is in front view, with a 
wannish sunlight full on her, while, slowly roll- 
ing as she advances to us, she ploughs the dark 
surges ; her topsails and topgallant sails are 
furled. The clouds are rich in tints subtly 
graded in tone, and their forms are harmoniously 
disposed in the composition, the stern sim- 
plicity of which is eminently expressive. The 
tints, which were selected to emphasize the 
character of the subject, comprise pale ash, 
purple rose, dim cold grey, and ruddy white; 


while reflecting the clouds, the water shimmers | 


in silvery light, or glows with sullen red. -The 
sea, in its motion, general and local colour, 
modelling and breadth of effect, is inferior to 
none of Turner’s painting. This fine example 


of his genius has never been exhibited till now. 
It is, like nearly all his works of the period 


| c. 1808, in excellent preservation, and retains 


all the harmony of its coloration and the 
veracity of its original chiaroscuro. Its presence 
here, as a loan from Sir Donald Currie, indi- 
cates the breaking up of yet another historical 
collection of works of art. 





In every way a contrast with this sincere 
poem in painting, Queen Adelaide disembark- 
| ing at Southampton (23) is a fallacy ; it looks 
as like Venice as Southampton, and it requires 
robust faith in Turner to see anything like 
nature in it. Its ruinous state forbids criti- 
cism of Turner's purpose in painting it. It 
formerly belonged to Mr. Barett, of Queen 
Anne Street, and afterwards to Mr. Leyland. 
The Lake of Geneva (108) belonged, like the 





‘Victory’ picture we have described, to the 
Farnley Hall collection, and, although in fair 
condition and very charming indeed, is not 
to be compared with it for virility of execution 
and sentiment. It is a view of Chillon, with 
Montreux in the mid-distance ; some figures 
are dancing on the foreground shore near a 
‘‘composition”’ of fir trees and other ele- 
ments which indicate the development of con- 
ventional sentiment in Turner’s mind. It 
| has faded to some extent, and thus lost a 
little of its silvery tints, while its execution is 
somewhat thin. It is doubtless an example of 
the master’s middle period, say c. 1817, when 
Turner’s style was in a state of transition. Un- 
less it was among the pictures Mr. Fawkes, the 
painter’s ‘‘old Fawkey,” was accustomed to 
admit the public to see at his house in Gros- 
venor Place, this interesting work has not been 
exhibited till now. Lord Leconfield’s Sea- 
Piece (131), from Petworth, isa famous example 
of Turner’s finest epoch, illustrating some of his 
noblest motives ; it has darkened a little, but 
remains in harmony throughout. Its subject is 
a turbulent sea and a large ship at anchor in the 
middle distance, whose plunging motion is finely 
indicated and in keeping with the stormy sky. 
The View of Petworth House, better known as 
‘The Lake in Petworth Park’ (133), a picture 
of dewy morning and golden light, is a superb 
specimen of the ‘‘olive” stage of Turner’s 
art, as broad, serene, soft, and tender as a poet 
could wish, exquisite in its colouring, and in 
tone magical. The charm of the placid waters 
of the great pool in front, its rich reflections of 
the shallops floating on the still surface, and 
the subtle grading of the light have won for this 
masterpiece a great renown. It was No. 158 
in the Academy of 1810, when it appeared 
with the two views of Lowther Castle which 
were here in 1891 (Nos. 131 and 135), and 
were described in ‘‘ The Private Collections of 
England,” No. VIII. Walton Bridges (140) is 
silvery, warm, and pure, but the composition 
is a little confused. Still it is one of Turner’s 
finest studies of a serene sunset sky and air 
saturated with soft light. ‘Hurrah for the 
Whaler Erebus!’ is the better-known name of 
Turner’s The Whale Ship (19), which when it 
was at the Academy in 1845 provoked a good 
deal of discussion. It is undoubtedly startling, 
and yet it is full of vigour, intensely original, 
and indicating a rare knowledge of an atmo- 
sphere in which dense white mist is surcharged 
with sunlight. The rainbow has faded, and 
the ruddy flush which originally touched the 
edges of the mist and clouds is now a dull 
' orange, while some of the more delicate cerulean 
tints and certain points of light have suffered 
much from time or changes of the piginents ; 
otherwise this remarkable picture, on which, 
if we mistake not, Mr. Ruskin expatiated with 
delight, has not, deteriorated so much as at 
| first sight appears to be the case. 

If John Crome’s landscapes have little of the 
poetry of Turner’s finest work, yet his genuine- 
ness, firmness, and simplicity are attractive. 
| Unluckily, Mr. Broadwood’s Landscape (28) is 
‘an indifferent Crome, rather hot in colour and 











somewhat mannered and monotonous; the 
gloom of rainy weather is sympathetically 
enough represented, but in a conventional 
and rather scenic fashion. On the other hand, 
Yarmouth Beach (39) is charming in_ its 
brightness and purity, while Yarmouth Har- 
bour (42) is truly representative of Crome’s best 
mood. It is sunny, clear, and firmly touched. 
The presence in this exhibition of Frederick 
Walker’s Sunny Thames (32) seems to suggest 
that the painter has already become a classic. 
The subject is the charm of soft, somewhat 
misty sunlight falling upon a well-designed 
group of graceful boys and girls assembled 
beside the river, its bank of glowing orange 
marl and the deep-toned verdure of the 
meadow being beautifully like nature. The 
lad who lolls back upon the grass watches his 
line and float with almost Grecian grace, but 
his legs are too long. The bright, clear, 
topaz-like stream, the broad and soft illu- 
mination, and the elegance of the figures—which 
is worthy of Stothard—add to our regret that 
this lovely idyl was never finished. A capital 
etching of it was published not long ago. Cot- 
man is fairly represented by Sir C. Tennant’s 
Landscape (35), which, although partial fading 
and darkening have altered the balance of its 
coloration and chiaroscuro, retains plenty of glow. 
The style is masculine, broad, and true. The 
materials of the picture are a lofty down, wind- 
mills and cottages standing out distinctly against 
the ruddy gold of sunset. The scene is near 
Norwich. With this may be grouped Sir Charles 
Robinson’s Alder Car, Trowse, Norwich (38), a 
minor specimen of the East Anglian School. 
The work of Joseph Stannard, a pupil of Crome, 
with some individuality of his own, but seldom 
seen on these walls, this capital sketch of a pond 
and woodland in rainy weather attests the influ- 
ence of his master, and still more of Constable. 
In fact, not a few Stannards have been sold as 
Constables. A moderately good, but by no 
means excellent Constable is No. 137, repre- 
senting the Opening of Waterloo Bridge. Amidst 
some delightful painting and glittering light and 
colour, there are many parts—such as the build- 
ings on our left, with their hot shadows and 
coarse colouring—which were undoubtedly due 
to the lamp in its most smoky state. No doubt 
Constable’s sketch made in the open air for this 
subject was—like those lent by Mr. Gibbons 
(No. 52, ‘Sea-Piece, with Jetty’) and Mr. 
H. Reeve (No. 55, ‘ The Chain Pier, Brighton’) 
to this exhibition in 1890—far finer, more 
delicate, and purer than this heavily handled 
picture with its crude surface—defects which 
bring it within the range of comparison with 
Miiller’s hardly inferior tour de force, ‘Eel- 
Bucks at Goring’ (11), to which we have already 
alluded, and for which the best apology is 
the obviously untrue tale that it was pain 

in an hour. No. 137 was painted in 1823-4, 
and worked upon long after that date. It was 
bought in at Mr. C. Birch’s sale, 1853, for 
2521. The sketch, which belonged to Mr. 
Burnett, realized only 98). in 1882. Of the 
picture, which seems to have troubled him 
exceedingly, Constable wrote in 1825: ‘*My 
‘ Waterloo,’ like a blister, began to stick closer 
and closer, and to disturb my rest at night.” 
The house on the left is that of Lord Pembroke, 
on visiting which in 1829, when the picture 
was well advanced, Constable ‘‘added two 
feet to my canvas.” Finished at last, it was 
No. 279 at the Academy in 1832, and Leslie 
remarked of it: ‘‘He had indulged in the 
vagaries of the palette knife (which he used 
with great dexterity) to an excess. The subject 
challenged a comparison with Canaletti, the 
precision of whose execution is wonderful, and 
the comparison was made to Constable’s great 
disadvantage ; even his friend Mr. Stothard 
shook his head, and said, ‘ Very unfinished, sir,’ 
and the picture was generally pronounced a 
failure.” Leslie thought better of it, but Con- 
stable seems subsequently to have admitted that 
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in this and other instances ‘‘he cut his own 
throat with the palette knife.” The reader can 
decide whether Stothard or Leslie was right. 

Geddes’s sketch for a portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott (37) shows a deft and free touch, but 
despite its cleverness and skill, he produced 
a face in which nearly every fine element of the 
original is minimized or eliminated. Better 
than this is W. Dobson’s William Harvey (41), so 
called, a beautifully painted head, of the authen- 
ticity of which we have considerable doubts, for 
we fail to see any likeness between it and 
C, Jonson’s fine work belonging to the College 
of Physicians or the likeness Van Dyck (?) 
painted. The latter, however, we know only in 
McArdell’s and Faithorne’s prints. The portrait 
in the Academy represents a man of thirty years 
of age or so, so that, if it is a portrait of Harvey, 
it must have been painted c. 1608, or two years 
before Dobson was born! There must be some- 
thing wrong in all this, for, even granting the 
man to be forty, Dobson can hardly have painted 
such a picture at eight years of age. If he be fifty, 
the case is not much improved by attributing it 
to Dobson at eighteen. It may be a Dobson, 
though we prefer to think it French, and it ismore 
like Cardinal Richelieu than, Harvey or any other 
Englishman. The Portrait Group, by Zoffany 
(99), an awkward composition of four full-length 
figures (one of whom was the father of Turner’s 
friend Mr. Hawksworth Fawkes, of Farnley 
Hall), attitudinizing stiffly in the gowns of 
gentlemen commoners of Christ.Church, Oxford, 
and looking as if they were inlaid on the hardest 
of landscape backgrounds, is nevertheless as 
sincere, learned, and bright a piece of prose 
as one could wish to see. 








Sine-Art Gossip, 

Tue Fine-Art Society has named to-day 
(Saturday) for the private view of an ‘‘ Exhibi- 
tion of Sketches and Pictures from Nature,” 
about sixty in all, and including some important 
landscapes by Mr. H. W. B.. Davis. The public 
will be admitted on Monday next. On the 
satne dates Mr. Dunthorne, of Vigo Street, 
opens an exhibition of water-colour drawings by 
Mr. T. Pyne, representing views ‘‘ Round the 
Vale of Dedham.” 

Iris intended shortly to cover with a glass 
roof the Central Court of the South Kensington 
Museum, and devote the ‘hall thus gained to the 
reception of articles in: which the Circulation 
Department is:concernedi: 


'. In the Library at South Kensington there 
have just been placed a number of excellent 
drawings by the late Mr. Ambrose Poynter, 
father of the Academician, and well known as 
an accomplished and scholarly architect. They 
comprise sketches and studies from old build- 
ings in the Ile de France, at Fontainebleau, Cou- 
‘tances, Caen, Evreux, Rouen, and other cities 
and ‘towns in ‘ Normandy, “including houses, 
churches, ‘stréets, and‘ architectural details, 
‘drawn with’ firmness, clearness, and consider- 
able dexterity. They have been lent to the 
Art Department by A. Poynter’s son and 
daughter. 4 ; 

A NOBLE addition was-made last week to that 
magnificent collection of casts from sculptures 
of all ages and countries which is one of the 
finest and most instructive portions of the 
Museum at South Kensington. In the South 
Court. students will find a full-size cast of the 
lofty and elaborate monument of Carlo Mar- 
Suppini by Desiderio da Settignano, now in the 
church, of Sta. Croce at Florence, and one of 
the finest tombs in the world. It is the 


crowning instance of Desiderio’s ‘‘ delicate, 
sweet, and captivating” taste, research, and 
exquisite skill. Marsuppini, secretary to Pope 
Eugenius IV., died in 1455, and his statue 
represents, him as lying on his back with his 
hands crossed the one above the other over 





placid face and well-arranged limbs and drapery | 
of the scholar emphasize the motive of the | Le Mée, near Meulan, a monument to Chapu, 


work, which is that of perfect easeful rest 
after toil and suffering. A richly embroidered 
coverlet lies under the figure, which is raised 
on a finely designed sarcophagus, decorated 


with exquisite foliage, while elegant branches | a portrait of his mother. 
The -statue is | Chapu’s ‘ Immortalité,’ now in Pere la Chaise, 


of the vine form handles. 
placed in a stately and lofty arched recess: 
within a circle in the tympan the Virgin and 


Child appear in bold imezzo-relief. .On the | 


cornice of the monument, one on each side of 
the arch, are two genii holding a long’ garland, 





Ir is proposed to erect in his native place, 


the illustrious French sculptor. It will consist 
of three steles of marble, on one of which isa 
medallion portrait of the artist, on another 
a similar portrait of his father, on the third 
A reproduction of 


accompanies his own portrait on the central 
stele. 

Bap news comes from Jerusalem. The Turkish 
Government has voted 2,6241. Turkish for the 
repair or restoration of the sanctuaries of the 


the ends of which extend down the sides of the | patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
pilasters which enclose the recess. On each | jn the village of Haili. This looks serious, and 


side of the base of the monument stands a | 


graceful and spirited statue of a naked boy, 
who supports before him a shield with armo- 
rials. 

Mr. Arruur Dasent contributes to the 
January issue of the Berks Archeological 
Society the first instalment of an exhaustive 
inventory of the ancient sacramental plate of 
Berkshire, the compilation of which has been 
engaging his close attention for the past two or 
three years. The introductory chapter deals 
with the treasures of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, where is preserved, amongst 
other rarities, a Tudor alms-dish of the year 


use in England. 


On the 11th inst. died in Paris, at the age of 
seventy-six years, the distinguished historical 
and genre painter M. Carl Louis Muller, Mem- 
ber of the Institute, whose fame became world- 
wide through his large picture ‘L’Appel des 
derniéres Victimes de la Terreur.’ 
1850, it was for a long time in the Luxembourg, 


Painted in | 





| 


until it was removed to the Louvre, where it now | 


is. 
1815, and in 1831 entered the Ecole des Beaux- 


Muller was born in Paris, December 22nd, | 


Arts, which was then in charge of Léon Cogniet , 


and Gros. 


He made his début in the Salon | 


of 1834 with a genre painting entitled ‘La | 


Promenade.’ After this he produced many por- 
traits and illustrations of religious subjects. 
Among his more important works are ‘ L’Entrée 


de Jésus 4 Jérusalem,’ which was in the Salon | 


of 1844; ‘Haydée,’ 1848, now in the Musée 
de Lille ; ‘Lady Macbeth,’ 1849, now at Amiens; 
‘Marie Antoinette & la Conciergerie,’ 1857 ; 
‘ Proscription des Jeunes Irlandaises,’ 1859, now 


at Lyons ; ‘ Une Messe sous la Terreur,’ 1863 ; | 
and ‘Le Jeu,’ now at Lille. 'To him were confided | 


the decoration of the Salle des Etats in tlie 
Louvre, and the paintings in the cupola of the 
Pavillon Denon in the same palace. In 1860 he 
was appointed to direct the artistic school of the 
Gobelins. _He won a Medal of the Third Class 
in 1838, a Medal of the Second Class in 1846, 
and a First-Class Medal in 1848; he had a 
Premitre Médaille at the Exposition Univer- 
selle, 1855, the Legion of Honour in 1849, and 


became an Officier in 1859; in 1864 he was | 


elected to fill the eighth fauteuil of the Institut. 
Of course this distinguished artist is not te be 
confounded with Prof. Karl Muller, professor 


| explanation of a curious failure. 


1556, than which none earlier is known to be in | the last decade in this country. 


| sistent and eventually successful efforts to 


the Palestine Exploration Fund may have its 
attention drawn to the various dangers of resto 
ration. 








MUSIC 


—_—~~_— 


THE WEEK. 


Sr. James’s Haty.—Sir Charles Halle’s Concerts. Popular 
Concerts. 


To Sir Charles Halle is unquestionably 


_ due in large measure the widespread interest 


aroused in the works of Hector Berlioz during 
His per- 


popularize ‘La Damnation de Faust’ led to 
inquiries concerning the other choral and 
instrumental works of the gifted though 
extravagant French composer, and one by 
one they have been presented to the public. 
That they have not invariably met with ac- 
ceptance is easily to be accounted for, and 
in some cases—as for example the ‘ Messe 
des Morts’—the unfavourable verdict of 
amateurs generally must meet with the 
approval of musicians. In another instance, 
religious prejudice can alone be advanced in 
We refer, 
of course, to the beautiful work ‘ L’ Enfance 
de Christ.’ That Berlioz’s operas are still 
suffering total neglect is characteristic of a 
nation which satisfies its musical aspirations 
through the medium of the concert platform 
rather than the stage. These remarks are 
suggested by the two performances of 
‘Faust’ given under Sir Charles Halle on 
Friday and Saturday last week. For these 
he brought his Manchester choir, as well as 
his orchestra, to London. It was interesting, 
of course, to hear again the Lancashire 
choralists who made so strong an impression 
eleven years ago; but ‘Faust’ was then a 
novelty, while of late many excellent per- 
formances have been given not only at 
St. James’s and the Albert Halls, but by 
several of our large suburban musical 


_ societies, and to this fact must be attributed 


at Diisseldorf, who was born in 1818, and has | 


frequently exhibited in Paris and London. 


M. te Docreur FovqveEt, who lives at Cairo, 
and has already made some very important 
gifts to the Louvre, has again offered to the 


amples of the same kind, being specimens of 
Arab art in the Middle Ages. Most of these relics 
were procured at old Cairo, from the rubbish 
heaps which have often furnished choice relics of 
many sorts. The new collection includes rare 
enamels, mosaics, cups, flagons of a fine order 
dating before the foundation of the glass works 
at Venice, bracelets, amulets, enamelled lamps, 
incense burners, and inscribed articles in glass. 
These gifts have been accepted, and they will 
be placed in the Département du Moyen-Age, 
that of the Renaissance, and that of Sculpture 





The 


a book, which is placed upon his breast. 


Moderne. 


the slight sense of disappointment which was 
undoubtedly felt last week. The Manchester 
basses are remarkably fine, and the remain- 


| ing contingents sing with faultless precision ; 
| but the quality of tone was rather hard and 


State a considerable number of interesting ex- | metallic, and the softer passages needed more 


delicacy. The orchestra, however, was 
beyond all praise. Not even at the memor- 
able performance at Birmingham last 
October were Berlioz’s picturesque accom- 
paniments more brilliantly played. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd was unfortunately unable to 
sing through illness, but Mr. Barton 
McGuckin was an eificient substitute, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were, as _ usual, 
faultless, at any rate in their artistic reading 
of the parts of Mephistopheles and Marguerite 
respectively, 
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De came aT = paieanatnnadee 
~ Signor Piatti made his first appearance 
at the Popular Concerts this season on 
Monday evening, and advantage was taken 
of the occasion to present a new sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello from his pen. 
This is the fourth work of its kind from the 
same source brought forward within the 
last seven years at Mr. Arthur Chappell’s 
erformances, and it possesses similar cha- 
racteristics to its companions, quietness and 
elegance in phrasing being more noticeable 
than breadth and vigour. In the present 
instance, however, special justification for 
the character of the music is found in its 
title, which is ‘Sonata Idillica.’ The first 
movement, andante in a, and the third, 
allegro ma tranguillo, of course in the same 
key, are both in orthodox form, somewhat 
abbreviated. The middle section, in © minor, 
is a brief movement in the scherzando style. 
In all three prominence is given to the 
violoncello, but the writing for both instru- 
ments is flowing and refined rather than 
brilliant. The sonata was, of course, inter- 
preted to perfection by such artists as the 
composer and Miss Fanny Davies, and, 
equally of course, was most warmly re- 
ceived. The pianist gave as her solo Men- 
delssohn’s Capriccio in ¥ sharp minor, 
Op. 5, which, in spite of her admirable 
performance, she did not succeed in making 
attractive. The remaining instrumental 
works were Mozart’s Divertimento in B flat 
for strings and horns, and Beethoven’s Trio 
in pD, Op. 70, No. 1. Mt. Brereton gave an 
artistic rendering of Handel’s somewhat 
difficult arza, ‘‘ Furibondo spira il vento,” 
from ‘ Partenope.’ 








Busical Gossiy, 

Tue directors of the Philharmonic Society 
have completed some of their arrangements for 
the ensumg season. As usual, seven concerts 
will be given, the dates being March 10th and 
24th, April 7th and 27th, May 11th, and 
June Ist and 15th. The list of works to be 
performed includes, besides familiar sym- 
phonies, concertos, &c., Dvordk’s ‘Triple Over- 
ture,’ Miss Dora Bright’s Fantasia in G minor 
for piano and orchestra, and Grieg’s baritone 
scena ‘Der Eimsame,’ all for the first time. 
Among the items by English composers are 
Mr. Cliffe’s ‘ Cloud and Sunshine,’ Mr. Cowen’s 
suite ‘The Language of Flowers,’ Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ a selection 
from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’ music, 
and Prof. Stanford’s overture ‘The Queen of 
the Seas.’ The artists already engaged are 
Madame Sophie Menter, Miss Dora Bright, M. 
De Greef, Mr. F. Lamond, M. Sapellnikoff, 
Herr Joachim, M. Ysayé, and Herr Hugo 
Becker. The programme of the first concert 
will consist entirely of the works of Mozart. 
The directors further announce that they have 
determined’ to curtail the programme as far as 
practicable, even to the exclusion of vocal 
music. On the whole, the scheme so far as it 
has been completed is calculated to give general 
satisfaction. 


Tue first performance in London of Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s magnificent ‘De Profundis’ will 
be given on Monday evening next by the High- 
bury Philharmonic Society. The very interest- 
ing programme will include Mr. Corder’s charm- 
ing cantata ‘The Bridal of Triermain,’ Grieg’s 
‘At the Cloister Gate,’ and a selection from 
‘Die Meistersinger.’ 

Gotpmarx’s symphony ‘A Rustic Wedding’ 
Was Revived at ‘Sir Charles Halle’s Manchester 
concert on Thursday last week. Frau Sophie 
Menter played Rubinstein’s Concerto in «, 


XUM 





No. 3. The distinguished pianist, who has not 
appeared in London for some years, will give 
two or three recitals at St. James’s Hall later 
in the season. 


Grirc has arranged a second suite from his 
music to Ibsen’s play ‘ Peer Gynt,’ and it has 
been performed with marked success at Chris- 
tiania, opinions being expressed that it is quite 
equal to the first suite in attractiveness. 

THE Oratorio Society of Augsburg has just 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation with a performance of Handel’s 
‘ Messiah.’ 


Mr. RisELEY has forwarded us a copy of the 
paper on ‘The Development and Progress of 
Local Orchestras in Great Britain,’ which he 
read at the annual conference of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne last week. The writer is correct in his 
views of the generally unfavourable condition 
of orchestral music in this country, but he is in 
error in stating that concerts in London ‘‘are 
as badly attended this season as they were last,” 
for both Mr. Henschel and Sir Charles Halle 
are meeting with considerably increased support, 
though of course there is room for further im- 
provement. The Richter and Philharmonic 
concerts have flourished for several years ; and 
the Crystal Palace concerts this season have 
been uniformly well attended. Reports to the 
contrary can only have emanated from those 
who have not taken the trouble to attend the 
performances and thus make _ themselves 
acquainted with the facts. Mr. Riseley is on 
surer ground when he advocates the establish- 
ment of church orchestras. Here is a field open 
to the thousands of amateurs who are now devot- 
ing time to the study of orchestral instruments, 
and the only inimical influence to be encountered 
is the prejudice of ecclesiastical authorities, 
which there is reason to believe is steadily on 
the wane. The proposal that municipalities 
should contribute towards the establishment of 
local orchestras is not likely to meet with a 
ready response, and an appeal to the House of 
Commons or to the Throne would be simply 
hopeless. The policy of laissez faire is that 
which we have pursued as a nation, with respect 
to music, for several generations, and there is 
small likelihood of a change. The conference 
seems to have been, on the whole, a decided 
success, and we are pleased to learn that the 
Society is increasing in numbers and influence. 


Forty-EIGHT new operas were produced in 
Italy last year, but of these thirty-one were 
only operettas. The numbers are below the 
average, and the theatres devoted to Italian 
opera outside the peninsula have decreased 
from twenty-nine in 1885 to nineteen at the 
present time. 


TuE centenary of the birth of Rossini is to be 
celebrated in various forms at Pesaro. The 
announcements include performances of ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell’ and ‘ L’Amico Fritz,’ historical and 
modern concerts, and competitions for local and 
international musicians. 


A Bowemr1an musician, Baron Rodolphe 
Prochazka, has seized the occasion of the Mozart 
centenary to write a pamphlet concerning the 
composer’s experiences in Prague. It is to 
include documents hitherto unknown, or, at 
any rate, unpublished. 








CONCERTS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Highbury Philharmonic Society, Corder’s ‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ 
Parry's ‘ De Profundis,’ &c., 8, Highbury Athenzum. 
— Popular Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tvurs. Mr. and Mrs Henschel's Vocal Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Mr. Dannreuther’s Concert. 8 £0. 
Wepv. London Ballad Concert. 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Royal Choral Society, ‘The Golden Legend.’ 8, Albert Hall. 
Tuurs. Finsbury Choral Arsociation, Prof. Bridge's ‘‘The Inchcape 
. &c .8 Holloway Hall 
— Miss O'Reilly and Miss Fedarb’s Chamber Concert, 8, 8t. Peter's 
Institute. Kuckingham Palace Koad. 
Fr. Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society, 8.30, Royal Academy 


of Music. 
— Sir Charles Halle’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
Sar. Popular Concert, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
— Burns's Birthday Concert, 8, St. James's Hail. 
— Mr.H Bauer, Miss¥. Rauer, and Mr. H. Walenn's Concert, 8.15, 
patead Conservatoire. 








Curiosities of the American Stage. . By 
Laurence Hutton. (Osgood, Mellvaine &:Co.) 
—Mr. Hutton’s volume is gossiping rather than 
critical. Concerning American dramatists, 
actors, and theatres it supplies much interest- 
ing and acceptable information, and the illustra- 
tions with which it abounds add to its.attraction, ; 
To being a history it makes no pretence, and 
it does ‘not even aim at being a record. -Its 
headings are practically five: ‘‘The Native 
American Drama,” ‘The American _ Stage 
Negro,” ‘‘The American Burlesque,” ‘‘ Infant 
Phenomena of America,” and ‘‘A Century of 
American’ Hamlets.” Thése headings Mr. 
Hutton rather whimsically calls acts, and. the 
first act he divides into many scenés, such as 
‘*The Indian Drama,” ‘‘ The Revolutionary and’ 
War Drama,” ‘*The Frontier Drama,” &c. .In 
some of his ‘‘acts”—‘‘ American Burlesque” 
and ‘‘ Infant Phenomena of America,” to wit— 
we find ourselves unable to take much interest, 
and we would rather have had ampler informa- 
tion concerning the rise of the drama, even at 
the risk of the entire excision of these. It is 
curious to find in the account of ‘‘ American: 
Hamlets” no one actor looking in the least like 
the Hamlet that would ordinarily be conceived. 
Fechter, who figures as an American Hamlet, 
looks the least ideal of all. Most of them bear 
unmistakable traces of age. The same would 
doubtless hold true of an; equal number: of 
English Hamlets. The book is likely to. be 
popular, and perhaps in a second edition may 
be enlarged. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. GoLtancz is going to publish in the 
“Tudor Library” of Mr. Nutt the original 
draft of ‘Gismond of Salerne in Loue,’ from 
the only known MS., ‘the calligraphy and the 
full rubrication of which will be faithfully re- 
produced. In an appendix Mr. Gollancz will 
print the hitherto inedited Latin academic play 
of ‘Romeus et Giuletta,’ and will discuss the 
origin and history of the academic play in 
sixteenth century England. 


Messrs. Macmi1ttan & Co. have in the press 
a volume.of plays and miscellaneous poems by 
Mr. J. Hosken, including the drama ‘ Phaon 
and Sappho,’ of which an account is given by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in the current number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


‘Tur New Wine,’ by Mr. H. A. Kennedy, 
which now constitutes the chief attraction at the 
Strand, is a three-act farce, not particularly bril- 
liant or original. Upon its first production, a 
couple of years ago, at the same house, it was 
felt to bethin. Some alteration has accordingly 
been made, without doing much to strengthen 
the plot. An attempt to supply a species of 
actuality is made by presenting the heroine as 
a young lady of Socialistic tendencies, who 
regards all property as a wrong, and dwells with 
unction upon the merits of the working man. 
Playing upon her weakness, a young baronet, 
who is also an architect, disguises himself as an 
artisan, and so succeeds in carrying off her 
affections while he is supposed to be papering 
the walls of the new wing in her father’s house. 
Neither very luminous nor very mirthful is all 
this. Mr. Edouin succeeds, however—as a 
working man of venal and bibulous propensities, 
with a rdoted conviction that no maiden can 
say nay to a plumber—in showing some admir- 
able comic gifts, and carries the burden of the 
piece upon his shoulders. Miss Beat ice Lamb 
is the heroine; and Mr. Standing and Miss Nina 
Boucicault take part in the representation. 

Few subjects in poetry seem less promising 
for the purpose of the dramatist than Long- 
fellow’s ‘Courtship of Miles Standish.'” Mr. 
Frankfort Moore has seen his way to extract 
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from that unpromising theme a four-act play, 
entitled ‘The May Flower,’ and has found in 
Mr. Edward Compton a manager enterprising 
enough to mount it in adequate fashion and take 
part in its performance. Miss Fortescue, spe- 
cially engaged, looks all that is delightful as the 
maiden. Neither she nor Mr. Compton can 
make anything out of characters which are weari- 
some, and no species of delivery can reconcile 
the audience to the prosaic speeches it is the 
apparent object of the dramatist to supply. Mr. 
Lewis Ball and Mr. Blakiston are concerned in 
the interpretation. 

‘Tae SHowman’s DavucGurer,’ a_ three-act 
domestic drama of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, pro- 
duced at the Royalty, goes near tenderness, 
but, missing its mark, slides off into space. The 
public is now more sophisticated than in the 
days in which plays such as ‘Uncle Dick’s 
Darling’ could hold continuous possession of 
the stage. We refuse resolutely, if reluctantly, 
to accept Mrs. Burnett’s dramatic postulate 
that a father worshipping his daughter as his 
one joy in life can keep her at school so long 
that she does not know his appearance. Sup- 
posing us even to grant this, her behaviour is 
unsympathetic, and that of the father idiotic. 
In Pere Goriot,’ by Balzac, the sacrifice of a 
father for his child is consummated, and the 
story is immortal. Of that story ‘The Show- 
man’s Daughter’ seems an unconscious travesty. 
The whole is disfigured, moreover, by much 
exaggeration. A lady of birth and rank is guilty 
in it of vulgarity and snobbishness that overstep 
the bounds of caricature. 

‘THE COLLABORATORS,’ a ‘‘ dramatic joke” by 
Mr. Haddon Chambers, now precedes ‘The 
Honourable Herbert’ at the Vaudeville, and is 
briskly played by Messrs. Sydney Brough and 
Dodsworth. 

‘HeartseasE,’ Mr. Mortimer’s version of 
‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ has been given at 
afternoon representations at the Olympic, with 
Miss Hawthorne as Marguerite Gautier and Mr. 
Fuller Mellish as Armand Duval. 

SHOULD the news from America prove true, 
and Miss Ada Rehan have indeed seceded from 
the Augustin Daly Company, the promised open- 
ing of the new theatre in London will be shorn 
of most of its interest. The company includes 
some good actors, but, deprived of Miss Rehan 
and Mr. Drew, will inspire no very great anxiety 
among London managers. 

Miss KaTHariInE RopGers, news of whose 
death reaches us from America, was at one time 
an actress of fair melodramatic endowment. She 
was in October, 1865, at the Princess’s, the 
original Susan Merton in Reade’s ‘It is Never 
too Late to Mend.’ She also appeared as 
Barnaby Rudge, and as Grace in Boucicault’s 
Princess’s drama ‘ The Rapparee ; or, the Treaty 
of Limerick.’ Her chief success was obtained 
as the heroine of Boucicault’s much debated 
drama of ‘Formosa ; or, the Railroad to Ruin,’ 
August 5th, 1869. 

Mr. Hare, who has been confined to the 
house with the epidemic, has, it is pleasant to 
learn, been permitted to resume at the Garrick 
his original character in ‘ A Fool’s Paradise.’ 


Juiius Rosen, one of the most fertile and 
inventive of German dramatists, has just died 
at Graz. He was born at Prague in 1833, and 
spent some years in the Civil Service. He has 
written over a hundred Lustspiele, several of 
which still retain their favour on the German 
stage. He was lately Oberregisseur at the 
Thalia-Theater in Hamburg. 
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Alexander Gardner, Publisher to EC. Majesty the Queen, Paisley, 
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Now ready, 
lH E CLERGY LIST for 1892. 
Fully Corrected and wage o> pod a tothe time of going to press. 
Published cme the lie 


Kelly & Co., Limited, 51, Great Queen-street, Lineinis Inn-fields, 
London, W.C. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“No one of Dr. gare ‘3 baci -— delightful than this one about 
the warm-hea: poet Smiles appears here at his 
best; for the story of Zagat ‘8 life “ full of romance, and the style of 
this volume has the happy stics of ease, simplicity, and 
beauty.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Character- 


istics of Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and IN- 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settle- 


ments, Churches, and Industriesin England and Ireland. Crown 8yo. 
Ts. 6d. 
68, each. 


SELF-HELP. | THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. | DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH. 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPAY. 6s. 
LIVES of the e ENGINEERS. Tilus- 


trated. 5 vols, 7s. 6d. each. 
“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes 
whieh oe hogy to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record 
not before e of a race of men who have 
cotered a the h mest Ronour and the most extensive benefits on their 
view. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
With Illustrations. 21s. ; 7s. 6d. ; or 2s. 
“We have read this book ae Se octong satisfaction. We hardly 
ever remember to have 80 
Itis an artless attempt to set one the character and ¢ career of one of the 
mest ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human 
The entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly 
ly, and good. ”"—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 


an Autobiography. With Portrait and 90 Mlustrations. 16s. and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, 


Scotch Naturalist. Tiustrated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK: Geologist 


and Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 











“Men of ow t are rare; thei! pk to be 
4 but the emselves the last to ay t own value. 
Hs motto ani i watchwords, in the energy o 5 younger ent Soy 
in =e the pressure of his later troubles, were e 
oa Doveticn. hy eae whe word, that Self-help whieh ge 
he foundation of all help to others.”— Quarterly Review. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








JUST READY, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


THE “AUSTIN DOBSON” EDITION 


GOLDSMITH'S 
POEMS AND PLAYS. 


Containing the whole of the Poems and Plays. 


With Notes and Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
and Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. 





NEXT WEEK, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF PEACOCK’S 
NOVELS. 


MAID MARIAN. 


By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUMES 


ARE:— 
HEADLONG HALL. 


Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. 


Nearly all the copies of this Volume having been sold, 
the few remaining are retained for new Subscribers to the 
complete set of Ten Volumes. 


MELINCOURT. 2 vols. with Portrait, 


5s. net. 


NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 


Other Volumes under the same able editorship and each 
with.Frontispiece will be issued Monthly, 


J. M. Dent & Co. 
69, Great Eastern-street, London, E.C. 


1 vol. with 


1 vol. with 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


On JANUARY: 22nd will be published, in 3 vols. post 8v0. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place, 





MODERN 


SCIENCE. 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
The Second Volume in the above Series, entitled 


The HORSE: 


a Study in Natural History, by 


WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, C.B., price 2s. 6d., 
is ready this day at all Booksellers’. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, Limited, 


YIIM 





HAKLUYT SOCIETY’S LATEST VOLS., 82-83. 


TYHE ADVENTURES of LEGUAT in TWO 
DESART ISLANDS. 
Edited by Captain PASFIELD OLIVER. 1891. 
With Photo of Solitaire’s Skeleton and numerous na Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 2 
Society’s Agent: Chas. J. Clark, 4, Lincoln’s oon fields, W.C: 





NEW WORK BY PROP. BRUCKE. 
TI‘HE HUMAN FIGURE: its Beanties and 


Defects. By ERNST BRUCKE, Emeritus Professor of Physiolo; y 
in the University of Vienna, and formerly Teacher of Anatomy in t 
Academy of Fine Arts at Kerlin. Authorized Translation. Revised by 
the Author. With 29 Illustrations by Hermann Paar. Edited, witha 
Preface, by W. ANDERSON, Professor of Anatomy to the Royab 
Academy of Arts, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


H. Grevel & Co. 33, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


NREAT PAN LIVES: Shakspeare’s Sonnets 
20-126. With Paraphrase and References. 
By CLELIA, Author of ‘God in Shakspeare.’ 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
“The sonnets of § Shakespeare re have ever been @ sore puzzle as to 
their real Seer 3 and ‘Clelia’ in his ‘Great Pan Lives’ essays to 
untie the Gordian knot. His book is extremely suggestive. He goes 
over the whole ground in an intelligent and scholarly fashion, and sets. 
forth his views with clearness. ‘The plan of interpretation exercised by 
‘Clelia’ is novel, but there is no doubt a good deal to be said for i 
The work, at all events, is the product of an acute and careful student.’ 
rege fe Chronicle. 
London : Luzac & Co. 46, Great Russell-street, 








CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LECTURES. 
Immediately, eee in best style, royal 8vo to range with the Library 
on of Carlyle’s other works, 12s. 

ECTURES on the HISTORY of » UROPEAN 

4 CULTURE and LITERATURE from the EARLIEST TIMES to 

the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Now pab- 

lished for the first time from the Anstey MS. in the Library of the 

Bombay Branch Ro “Kaiti ceaee i Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by ee PF. 

don: . ‘G. . 121, Fleet-street. 





Ready this day, 


HE LETTERS of a LEIPZIG CANTOR; being 
the Letters of Moritz Sy eae to Franz Hauser, Patrecd 
and other Musicians. Edited by Prof. Dr. ALFRED ae 
FERDINAND HILLER. Translated and arranged by 
RIDGE. In 2 vols. 8yo. 21s. 
London: Novello, Bwer & Ron (and at New York); Richard Bentley 
& Son, New Burlington-stree 


GPACIAL and ATOMIC ENERGY. 


Part III, HEAT, 


By FREDERICK MAJOR, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only 
on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms by enforced 
cohesion; Atomic and molecular forces atiri>uted to respiration im- 
parted by ethereal gas energy; and gruvitation to effects attending 
“ respirative ” rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.” 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Ac ion, Terrestrial Heat, Dew- 
point Cold, the Tides, Expansion and \'ontriction of Gas’s. the Electric 
States, Latent Heat, Combustion and Explosion expiained upon the 
above principles without according innate elastic, attractive, or fluid 
qualities to any matter. 

“This is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on the important: 
sub‘ect Heat. The author avoids mathematical formuiz, his intention 
apparently being to seek a full explanation of knuwn facts by close 
reasoning. To effect his purpose he calls to his aid man’s extensive 
knowledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject. in a s<ilful and 
methodical manner. One of the most inter :st.ng chapters is that on 
« Combustion,’ and here the authors’ know-edze and lie ary power 
appear at their best. His views on the th-ury of combustion are 
readily unlerstood. The atomic and molcé@ iar theor e3 are naturally 
the sabject of much discussion, 28 we! a8 the :elat«n of the different 
states of matter. and the cause whic brings about chanze of state.” 

Gla gow Herald. 

“The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his 
treatment of a hard subject the writer has been happy both in hie 
style and his selection of iliustrations and description of experiments. 
This volume on ‘Heat’ embraces the whols field of a great and moet 
interesting subject, and students of pirtioularly of appliod 
science—will extend to it a thorough welcome. ’—Soot. man. 


Byre & Spottiswoode, Great New-street, Lonaon, E.C. 











THE 
LIVERPOOL | and LONDON and GLOBE 
INAURANCE-OOMPANT, 
shed 1836. 
me Offices. 


Liverpool and London. 
Total Invested Funds x £8,000,884 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it, or apply at any of the Ofttees or Agencies of the Company. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. EONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. - 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cress. 


BPPS's COCOA, Wit BOILING MILK, 
G RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 

rPss COCOA. ss 

BREAEFAST or SUPPER. 

BPPs's COCOA, WITH BOILING WATER, 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GUUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest —— fur Delivate — Ladies, 


hildren, and Infan' 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 

NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS and BOOKS for the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 


CEHSAR—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and) HORACE.—The SATIRES. Edited by | OVID—FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hatta, 





Vocabulary BOOK I. By Rey. A. S WALPOLE, M.A 1smo. ARTHUR PALMER, M.A. M.A. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 

1s. 6d.— BOOKS II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. ~ be ‘ . 

Woe RUTHEREORD, Lip, 15/04 [OOK IV fy C mieZANS EPIGTLES. Wiived by Frofemor A. 6. PLAUTUS CAPTIVI. Edited by AR 
on ‘ WILKINS. Fe p. 8yvo. 5s. 1 y * 
DE BELLO CIVILI. BOOK I. Edited JUVENAL.—XIII. SATIRES. Edited by HALLIDIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

a E.G. HARDY, M.A. 5s. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A careful ind scholarly piece of 
CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited Translated by ALEXANDER LEEPER, M.A, Wr.” 

by A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. settles cerces TEKENCE—PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. J 
*, With Notes and} LIVY.—BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. aed le ited by Rev, J, 

wig at Za 5 Fag A. 1.04. By H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 18mo. Is. 6d BOND, M.A., and Rev. A.S, WALPOLE, M.A. Feap. 8v0. 2s. 64. 

j , a Edited by the SAME, 
SECOND PHILIPPIC. Edited by J. E. B. | ms im one staicosind py VIRGIL.—ENEID. With Notes and Vocabulary 
t s cabulary. by c ee eae 
CICERO tn hie LETTERS shod by x. v./  BOQELY,,,1ith Notes and Vorabelsy, Dy |" nomes ars Times a, temo 
TYRRELL, Litt.D. 4s. 6d BOOK XXL With Notes and Vocz idaaty. H M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d.~BOOK V. By Rev. A. CALVERT, 
HORACE, — ODES. BOOKS III. and IV. By W W. CAPES, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 18mo. oy mov A. CALVARY ie fy a M.A. 1s. 6d.—BOOK VII. 
Ls. 6d. ; Y , M.A. Is. 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabularies. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 


GREEK. 
ZSCHYLUS,—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. , EURIPIDES.—MEDE&A. With Notes and | THUCYDIDES.—BOOKS VI and VII. Editei 


He Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, Vocabulary by Rey. M. A. BAY FIELD, M.A. 18mo. oy ti by Rey. P. FROST, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES. —DE CORONA. Edited by HE RODOTOS. ; BOOK VIT. Edited by Mrs. XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK I. With 


Revised by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A | MONTAGU BUTLE: x te. aa Ry Rev. A. 8, WALPOLE, MA. Is. 6d. By 
| otes an ocabulary. v. 
BURIPIDES,—HECURA, With Nol and TALES ftom, HERODOTUS. By G. 8. Fam Be Ya ei Si BORD, Raa: Ak AE 


Vocabulary. By Rey. J. BOND, M.A., and Rey. A. 8S. WALPOLE, NELL, M.A 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


ION. Edited by the Rev, M. A. BAYFIELD, THUCYDIDES. ~BOOK I II, Edited by E. C. MACMILLAN’S CREEK COURSE.—NEW VOLUME. 


BOOK VY. Edited, with Introduction and EXERCISES in GREEK SYNTAX. Ry Rev, 


“ Baited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
MEDEA. y Commentary, by C. E. GRAVES, M.A. 3s. 6d. G. H. NALL, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster. 


ENGLISH. 


BACON. — — ESSAYS. With Introduction and ; SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes. | TENNYSON.— The COMING | of ARTHUR 


y F. G. SELBY, M.A. 35.; sewed, 2s. 6d. By K. DEIGHTON. Globe 8 and the PASSING of ARTHUR. By F. J. 





MILTON “gH ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, AS YOU LIKE IT. 1s. 94.; sewed, 1s. 64. | The PRINCESS, Edited by P.M. Wattage 
onan ae KING LEAR. 1s. 9d.; nel 1s. 6d. pa bade en 
Notes. By W. A. 1s. 9d.; sewed, ls. 6d. , ‘ 
COMUS. By the Samm. 1s. $d.; sewed, 1s HENRY V. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. _  AYLMER'S FIELD. Edited by W. 1 
SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction HAMLET. 23. 6d.; sewed, 2s. | ENOCH ARDEN. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 2. 
asi ammipemeetaans termed The TEMPEST. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. onmuaat By G. Siapeihiin: 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1 
SCOTT.—The LAY ofthe LAST MINSTREL, JULIUS CAESAR. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. | - : Peace: * c 
tt idaieadeaneeen, | es aan ati ENGLISH PEO 
The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. sewe of the 
and Be MLLLOT. BAS Sn, soved Idd Tateahueion EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE | ee ee ne 
Sod Gane fa cera, Cont bt and TY to | | (10H) BY RDNUND OOSSE, Te HISTORICAL LESSONS in ENGLISH 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). SIR THOMAS ree ea Chri Nasa Cuaiat'ty | a Sorption Voit to Be ices steal Lethon 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. w A. GREENHILL, M.I 4s. 6d. ' Accide: 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN- | MOLIERE.—Les Femmes Savantes. Edited by G.E. Fasnaca. 18mo. le. 


la d j i by G. E. Fasnacut. 18mo. 1s, 
Siete of uit SaacuAANR SR PaD"Lecrer im Mors Lemire Vaceans ot | pr , LOS, Précienses Ridicules. Waites yo Tlsces PLD, Globe Sve 


Sydney, N.S.W. Globe 8vo. 3s 6d. 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With Answers l ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. | | TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, 2s far 


eg pmegine OF Exercise. By af J. B. LOCK, By H. 8. HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 3s. as the ae of Triangles. By the SAME. Globe Bv0. 2s, 6d.— 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 34 2s. rt Il. 36.—KEY, 10s. Answers, 4s. 6d.—KBY’ 8s. 6d. KEY, 6s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINN ERS. A School By the 
Gee o of, Commercat Arithmetic, Ry the six, oloetve, | ATE TOS Rts tu scompuny Homer) Siem’ iy | 2.” CO 


A SETING ROOK of ARIEAMETIC, fot) HIGHER ALOEBRA. 1y to Sune, 7.04. HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY, 3 tho Sa 


PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXER- | The ALGEBRA of CO-PLANAR VECTORS MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Patt | 
CIBES for Sous WORK. First Series. By A. T. RICHARDSON, | and TRIGONOMETRY. By R. B. HAYWARD, M.A. ~~ a | gy eed of SOLIDS. By the Key. J. B. LOCK, M.A. Feap 
A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. | |The ELEMENTS of SOLID GE ; i Containi 
as a Stand itis 4s Fe H. SrEvens, MA A BOOK i oH By R. B. HAYWARD, M.A. F.R.8. Globe we eee | | | BEAMPLES io, PHYGICS B. oni, pong Ba 
TeVE and XL 4, €4.; BOOK XL ig OE OT | A TREATISE on the GEOMETRY of the 
ener ee nea Vr. 5 A, CIRCLE, and some EXTENSIONS to CONIC SECTIONS by the | ) ae nae LE SSONS in HEAT, 
EUCLID for BEGINNERS. | Being an an Intro- | wracmaaerT MOCLELLAND. nA. = numerous Examples by and SOUN y the SAME. 2s. 6d 
ee | | QUESTIONS and EXAMPLES on EXPERI 


{dn the press. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Caanies | "tury awuow Luvucrinec DAVISON “cas inte | MRSetlyPE™EID, Somes Lys Hest essay, et Me 








SMITH, M.A. 4s.6¢d.—KEY. By A.G. CRACKNELL, B.A. 10s. 6d. Parts, 3s. 6d. each. 
A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By the Same. | The TRIGOMONETRY of ONE ANGLE. a mane ATED COURSE of NATURAL 
7s. @4.—KEY, crown 8yo. 10s. 64. By Rey. J, B. LOCK,M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. COLLEGES. By the SAME, Part I. 2°. Part II. 2s. td. 
MACMILLAN & CO. Seaton. - 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adver and Busi Letters to ‘The ;Pablisher "—at the Ovfice, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. “a 
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